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o We are most gravely concerned by the accelerating trend toward federal 
domination of local public housing and renewal programs...We believe 
that the federal agencies are utilizing loan and grant, annual con- 
tributions, and other financial contracts with local public agen- 
cies as a means of extending federal control of local programs. 
These contracts contain broad, general conditions that are bind- 
ing local agencies to regulations and administrative decisions Jj 
that are contained in procedural and operating manuals. By 
L aN this means, controls are imposed upon local programs that 
. b ( IN go far beyond any conditions provided in the basic legis- | 
, lation... Because of our belief that the intent of Con- 
: gress has been departed from and that it should once 
again be reflected in policies of PHA, URA, and HHFA 
M y 0 we therefore direct that the officers of NAHRO uti- 
Y lize every source available to bring about a re- jj 
statement and clarification of the proper divi- 






















MATICO-the floor that helps you sell the home 


So beautiful, so quiet...you can almost hear sales resistance drop 


MATICO Vinyl Tile 


Put a luxurious MATICO homogeneous Vinyl Tile floor in your model home 
Phen watch when prospects see the lustrous, smooth surface . . . the rich, clear colors. 
And watch when they first step on quiet, comfortable MATICO Vinyl Tile . . . 
you can tell by their expression that MATICO’S a hit. And what housewife could help 


but be sold on long, long wearing, easy-to-clean MATICO Vinyl Tile. 


Yes, MATICO Vinyl Tile, a safe, trouble-free flooring, is a 
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made by WR | GH T Manufacturing Company div.of MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Confetti MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Aristoflex Dept. 16-1, P.O. Box 986, Newburgh, New York 
Parquetry Please send me full information on 
Maticork MATICO Vinyl Tile. 
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GIVE FIELD OFFICES MORE POWER 
TO ACT, AMA SUGGESTS TO HHFA 


Local housing and renewal agen- 
cies could get on with their jobs 
more quickly and economically if 
more transactions could be approved 
by the field offices of federal housing 
and renewal agencies without having 
to wait for an okey from Washing- 
ton, the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation asserted recently. In a resolu- 
tion passed at AMA’s 32nd annual 
congress in Miami November 27-30, 
the association asked the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency “to in- 
vestigate the possibility of greater 
delegations to the field offices by the 
various agencies of HHFA to the end 
that the work of these agencies and 
municipalities can be accomplished 
more expeditiously and economi- 
cally...” 


COMPILED HOUSING LAWS, HHFA 
REGULATIONS NOW AVAILABLE 

A compilation of the laws, regula- 
tions, and orders relating to the pro- 
grams administered by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency are now 
available on a subscription basis, in- 
cluding regular up-dating of the in- 
formation, HHFA Administrator 
Albert M. Cole announced early in 
January. 

The new compilation, contained 
in two volumes, is titled Basic 
Statutes, Public Regulations, and 
Formal Orders of the Administra- 
tor, It contains federal laws cover- 
ing the Public Housing Administra- 
tion, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Community Facilities Adminis- 
tration, Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, Federal National Mortgage 
Association, and the Office of the 
Administrator. It also contains re- 
lated executive orders by the Presi- 
dent, orders of other federal agencies 
relating to HHFA programs, and 
orders and delegations issued by the 
HHFA administrator. 

The volumes are in_ loose-leaf 
form, with binders included, and will 
be kept current through the issuance 
of additions and revisions as new 
laws are enacted and amendments 
are made in existing laws, orders, 
and regulations. Cost of the volumes, 
plus the revision service, is $10 a 
year ($12.50 for overseas subscrip- 
tions). Orders are to be placed 
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through the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

This compilation, Administrator 
Cole says in the foreword, should be 
of particular value to industries con- 
cerned with housing and community 
facilities; to lending institutions; to 
state and local urban renewal agen- 
cies; and to citizen groups and pub- 
lic officials interested in housing and 
community facilities. 


APPOINTMENTS TO TOP HHFA, URA 
POSITIONS ANNOUNCED RECENTLY 

Two top positions in the Urban 
Renewal Administration and one key 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
post were filled by appointments an- 
nounced in December and 
January. 

URA Commissioner James W 
Follin early in December reported 
the appointment of Joseph H. Ehlers 
of Washington, D. C. as assistant 
commissioner for technical services 
Mr. Ehlers, a civil engineer by 
training, will serve as_ principal 
technical adviser to the commissioner 
and will direct and coordinate the 
work of URA’s | six _ technical 
branches. A career civil service em- 
ployee, Mr. Ehlers has had long ex- 
perience in federal public works 
programs and served from 1942 to 
1946 as chief of the consulting en- 
gineering division of the Federal 
Works Agency and as assistant to the 
agency’s chief engineer. 

Later, in early January, Commis- 
sioner Follin announced the appoint- 
ment of Harold F. Alderfer of State 
College, Pennsylvania as assistant 
commissioner for operations, a new 
position in URA. Mr. Alderfer’s job 
will principally be liaison with 
URA’s regional offices to expedite 
federally aided slum clearance and 
urban renewal projects. Mr. Alderfer 
has for the past 27 years been on the 
staff of Pennsylvania State University 
and was at the time of his URA ap- 
pointment head of the university’s 
political science department and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the university’s 
institute of local government. He has 
also been’ active for many years in 
various fields of state and local gov- 
ernment and served from 1942 to 
1950 as director of Pennsylvania’s 
state bureau of municipal affairs. 

A new HHFA appointment was 
announced by HHFA Administrator 
Albert M. Cole in early December: 
Walter S. Fried of New York City 
to the post of administrator of 
HHFA’s Region I, comprised of the 
six New England states, plus New 
York. Mr. Fried had been serving as 
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Ball bearings convert 
friction to compres- 
sion. Bibb washers last 
for years. No grind. 
No leaks. No service. 


Belco ball bearing washers, 
quickly installed on leaky fau- 
cets, insure service free opera- 
tion for years. Save $1.00 or 
more per faucet per year! 
Figure it out! 





BELCO replacement stems also 
available, made to order from 
your sample stem. Sold direct 
to you. LIFETIME GUAR. 
ANTEE. Write, wire or phone 
for FREE SAMPLE and com- 
plete information. 





Miller Manufacturing Co. 


Belco Division 
5919 Tireman, Detroit 4, Mich. 


counsel for the Region I 
office since January 1955. Earlier, he 
the New York state 
Prior to Mr. Fried’s 
appointment, the Region I adminis- 
trator’s job was performed in an 


general 


was counsel for 
rent commission 


acting capacity by William D. Jones, 
director for the 
Community Facilities Administration 
and continues in that post. Mr. Fried 
is the first permanent appointee to 
the job since the resignation of 
Clarence R. Knickman some months 


ago. 


who is. regional 


URA AWARDS NEW PLANNING AID, 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECT GRANTS 


The Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion’s city planning aid program and 
its local “demonstration” grant pro- 
gram both rolled along at a steady 


clip in late December and early 
January. 
The latest URA planning aid 


grants were for the metropolitan 
areas of Cleveland and Springfield, 
Ohio, and Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
—the “demonstrations” grants for 
New York state; Douglas, Georgia; 
and Dyersburg, Tennessee. 

A $31,140 planning grant will 
be used to make a comprehensive 
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study of present land uses, popula- 
tion and employment trends, and 
traffic conditions throughout the 
Springfield metropolitan area, The 
Clark County-Springfield Regional 
Planning Commission will carry out 
the survey work. The federal grant 
totals one half of the amount esti- 
mated by the commission to be 
needed for the job; the other half 
will come from the commission it- 
self in accordance with the 50-50 
federal-local financing formula for 
such planning aid set up in the 1954 
housing act, section 701. 

Another URA grant, $34,500, has 
been awarded to the Cuyahoga 
County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion to help develop a preliminary 
master plan for the Cleveland me- 
tropolitan area. This work will in- 
volve a study of the need for new 
business districts, the growth and 
distribution of population, highway 
and transit needs, and public facili- 
ties requirements. 

A third planning grant, mean- 
while, was awarded to the planning 
commission of Baton Rouge and the 
Parish of East Baton Rouge in 
Louisiana to help pay for a proposed 
survey and analysis of the area’s land 
use as a guide for developing tighter 
land use controls in a drive to arrest 
the spread of blight. Total cost of 
the survey and analysis job has been 
estimated at $33,750, half of which 
has been met by the URA grant. 

Demonstrations 


On the urban renewal research 
scene, meanwhile, URA has awarded 
grants totalling $130,266 to help pay 
for “demonstration” projects in three 
more cities from which URA hopes 
to learn more about urban renewal 
techniques. Funds for this purpose 
were provided under section 314 of 
the 1954 housing act, which permits 
URA to pay two-thirds of the esti- 
mated cost of such projects. 

Largest of the recent “demonstra- 
tion” grants is a $96,600 contribu- 
tion to New York state’s division of 
housing to help finance development 
of minimum housing standards that 
the state can recommend to local 
communities for adoption by refer- 
ence. As presently planned, this work 
will involve a close analysis of pres- 
ent codes, ordinances, and regula- 
tions, from which analysis recom- 
mendations for new state standards 
and their enforcement will be 
evolved. Inasmuch as housing stand- 
ards and code enforcement are im- 
portant factors in the “workable 
program” that the federal govern- 





ment makes a prerequisite to the 
granting of financial aid, URA ex- 
pects the New York state code de- 
velopment work to be of widespread 
assistance. 

Similar reference information is 
expected to develop from another 
URA grant announced recently, a 
$20,600 sum going to the Douglas, 
Georgia planning board to be used 
in studying the speed with which a 
community can assemble the techni- 
cal data and develop the codes and 
administrative organization required 
in a “workable program.” Results of 
the study in Douglas, a community 
of only 7500, are expected by URA 
to have nation-wide significance for 
many similar small towns. 

A third phase of the “workable 
program,” gaining citizen participa- 
tion in the urban renewal job, is the 
focus of a third recently announced 
URA “demonstration” grant. The 
Tennessee State Planning Commis- 
sion has been awarded $13,066 to 
pay two-thirds of the cost of study- 
ing the problems of enlisting full- 
fledged citizen participation in the 
urban renewal program of Dyers- 
burg, Tennessee. The study plan 
proposes to test and document the 
effects of public meetings, displays, 
and other educational techniques to 
sell the urban renewal idea to the 
public and inspire active participa- 
tion in it. Results of the study will 
be published and circulated, URA 
says, with the expectation that it 
will provide a guide for public re- 
lations in other communities seeking 
citizen participation in urban re- 
newal. 


FOUR UNIVERSITIES OFFER 
URBAN RENEWAL TRAINING 


University-level training oppor- 
tunities in the field of urban renewal 
have been created at four universi- 
ties in recent months. Training in- 
stitutes—one on housing and urban 
renewal and another on housing code 
enforcement techniques—have been 
held by two universities; a third is 
offering a new city design master’s 
degree; while a fourth announces 
1956-57 scholarships in city and 
regional planning. 

“Recent Developments in Housing 
and Urban Renewal” was the title 
of a two-day institute held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. last November under 
the sponsorship of Washington Uni- 
versity’s law school. Purpose of the 
institute was to up-date lawyers and 
renewal officials on real estate law 
as it is currently being affected by 
(Continued column one, page 29) 
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SHERWOOD L. REEDER, 


city manager of Norfolk, Virginia, who 
was for many years active in the federal 
housing management field, died last 
month at the age of 50. He was stricken 
with a fatal heart attack only six days 
before Christmas while skating with his 
daughter at opening ceremonies for a 
new city ice rink, 

During his 27 years of government serv- 
ice, Mr. Reeder had been manager of 
Greendale, Wisconsin; director of defense 
housing at the San Diego naval base in 
California; director of war housing in the 
Detroit area; director of master planning 
for the city planning commission of Cin- 
cinnati; and executive secretary of the 
Cincinnati Citizens Planning Association. 
From 1948 to 1953 he served as city man- 
ager of Richmond, Virginia and then 
served as president of the Pennsylvania 
Economy League until early 1955, when 
he became city manager in Norfolk. He 
had been on the job in Norfolk only a 
few months prior to his death. 


During his housing management Ca- 
reer in the late ’30s and early ‘40s, Mr. 
Reeder was an active member of NAHRO 
and was a charter member of the Asso 
ciation’s Management Division, which was 
discontinued in 1945, 


COLEMAN WOODBURY 

has been appointed visiting critic in Yale 
University’s graduate program in city 
planning for the spring term of this year. 
He will serve on the Yale faculty in the 
absence of Christopher Tunnard, who is 
on a Fulbright grant doing research at 
the institute of urbanism of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. Mr. Woodbury continues 
as chairman of the Ford Foundation’s 
committee on problems of urban growth 
and also as consultant to various housing 
agencies and committees. 


DR. FRANK S. HORNE, 

a minority housing expert in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency until his 
ouster last July in an agency staff re- 
duction move (see August-September 1955 
JourNAL, page 275), in November lost 
his appeal for reinstatement before the 
Civil Service Commission’s office of ap- 
peals examination. The office ruled that 
“No career civil servant has a claim on 
a particular post’—that the commission 
has no right to review an agency's rea- 
sons for ordering a reduction in force— 
and that “It would be unconscionable 
interference with management responsi- 
bility to give a particular civil servant a 
lifetime claim to a specific job and Civil 
Service law and regulation gives no em- 
ployee such a right.” As of mid-January, 
Dr. Horne had appealed his case to the 
full commission. 

Earlier, Corienne Morrow, who was Dr. 
Horne’s assistant and who was dismissed 
from HHFA in the same reduction-in- 
force action as he was, in November won 
her appeal to the commission for rein- 
statement to the HHFA staff at a gov- 
ernment service grade 13 job. When she 
reported to HHFA’s personnel office for 
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assignment, however, she was advised that 
the information specialist job for which 
she qualified had been abolished, hence 
she was dismissed all over again effec- 
tive December 16 unless the agency could 
fit her into another GS-13 job. 


ELIZABETH WOOD 
has undertaken a short-term research 
project, beginning as of the first of the 
year, for the Citizens’ Housing and Plan- 
ning Council of New York, Inc. The re- 
search job, expected to last two or three 
months, has taken Miss Wood back to 
New York City, where she just recently 
completed another short-term study of 
cooperative housing for the Lavanburg 
Foundation (see July 1955 JourNnaL, page 
220). Her home is in Chicago, where she 
was for many years executive secretary of 
the Chicago Housing Authority. Purpose 
of the present study, money for which 
has come from the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
is to analyze the ways in which the aid 
of public and private welfare agencies 
can be enlisted to meet the ever increas- 
ing load of social problems in public 
housing projects. 


HHFA SPECIAL SERVICE AWARDS 
Four key officials of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency received distin- 
guished service awards in mid-December 
from the agency’s Administrator Albert 
M. Cole. The awards, handsome bronze 
plaques, were presented before an audi- 
ence of some 900 top agency officials at 
ceremonies in the Hall of Flags in the 
chamber of commerce building in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The awards went to: 


Adolphus Prothro, 

director of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration’s legal division, for fulfilling 
“new and varied assignments far beyond 
those ordinarily assigned to one person” 
during the period since the spring of 
1954 when FHA was being investigated 
and reorganized. The citation notes that 
Mr. Prothro “consistently performed those 
assignments in a manner reflecting great 
credit on the agency and his position.” 


Carl Burke, 
chief of the procedures branch of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 


for “many revisions and improvements in 


FNMA accounting procedures” and _ for 
“a system of control accounting which 
was directly responsible for a savings to 
the government of . approximately 
a quarter of a million dollars per year.” 


Frank Willingham, 

the Public Housing Administration's as- 
sistant general counsel for financing, for 
his role in developing and promoting the 
PHA program of substituting private in- 
vestment for federal lending on interim 
financing arrangements. “This program,” 
the citation reads, “has permitted PHA 
to reduce its federal borrowings from $940 
million in January 1953 to $55 million 
on October 1, 1955. This net repayment 
of $885 million to the Treasury made 
possible a corresponding reduction in the 
national debt.” Mr. Willingham was 
nominated for the award by Warren Jj. 
Vinton. 


Arthur W. Viner, 
executive secretary of the National Vol- 
untary Mortgage Credit Extension Com- 
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mittee “for successfully organizing the 
Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram and implementing its basic policies 
of administration and operation 


A. R. HANSON, 

director of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration’s Atlanta Field Office, has been 
honored by a citation from the Tennessee 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authorities. The association, in a 
resolution passed at its meeting in Mem- 
phis early last November, cited Mr. Han- 
son for having worked “untiringly for 
the success of the federally aided low- 
rent public housing program in Tennes- 
see” and for having “at all times coop- 
erated splendidly with members of the 
association. . .” Ihe resolution also 
thanked Mr. Hanson for his “patience, 
assistance and cooperation in all matters 
affecting the housing authorities of Ten 
nessee” and noted that he has “contrib- 
uted immeasurably to [the success of the 
association's meeting] by his most excel- 
lent report on the low-rent public housing 
program under the 1955 housing act 


RUTCHER SKAGERBERG 

has been reassigned from his post as as- 
sistant director of the Public Housing 
Administration’s architectural and engi- 
neering branch to fill the newly created 
PHA position of special engineering ad- 
viser. In his new position, Mr. Skagerberg 
will concentrate on ways and means of 
cutting the cost of the maintenance oper- 
ation of public housing throughout the 
country. He will also do major trouble- 
shooting work on persistent engineering, 
construction, and maintenance problems 
and will assist in PHA technical and 
maintenance training programs. 








“As with many a good crusade that has somewhat 
mellowed with age, slum clearance-housing is suffering, 
it seems to us, from the lack of strong, dedicated leadership." 


A New York Times editorial last 
November carried the above state- 
ment: an opinion formulated after 
reading Charles F. Palmer’s new 
book, Adventures of a Slum Fight- 
er.* The book caused The Times to 
recall “the zeal that created the pub- 
lic housing movement” and to rec- 
ognize the absence of a crusade 
spirit in the current program. The 
Times wound up its editorial com- 
ment by saying: “On all levels of 
government the people await the 
leadership, the revived enthusiasm 
to finish a job only begun.” 

Mr. Palmer’s book reflects the en- 
thusiasm and drive—and tenacity 
that he contributed to the formula- 
tion of the nation’s first slum fight- 
ing programs. The search now seems 
to be on to develop the same enthu- 
siasm, drive, and tenacity in today’s 
slum fighters. Quoted below are 
three recent cries for the kind of 
leadership that was a characteristic 
of earlier days. 


JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR.— 

At a May 1955 luncheon meeting 
of the Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council of Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia’s then mayor, the honorable 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr., said: 

“T am convinced that the future 
of western civilization lies primarily 
in our city streets rather than in our 
rural areas. It is no longer true, as 
in Jefferson’s day, that the fight to 
press forward the frontiers of knowl- 
edge is led from the farms and plan- 
tations of the country. 

“Because of this sense of duty, we 
cannot fail to view with alarm the 
future of urban shelter in America. 
The centers of modern civilization 
must provide roofs that don’t leak, 
walls that don’t crumble, and floors 
of strength to house those who them- 
selves supply the foundation of a 
forward-looking and intelligent de- 
mocracy. 

“Yet roofs and walls and floors 
are crumbling faster than we are re- 


*Tupper & Love, Inc., publishers, 55 
Fifth Avenue. New York 3. Price $4. 
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building them. Urban blight is 
spreading faster than urban renewal 
is checking it. There is a steady ero- 
sion of urban shelter that is destroy- 
ing the physical, cultural, and spirit- 
ual life of our cities just as floods and 
winds and primitive farming meth- 
ods erode and destroy the rich top- 
soil on which the livelihood of the 
farm depends. . . 

“. .. What we must do, in my 
judgment, is to awaken the con- 
science of the people of the United 
States to conditions that you and I 
know exist and that so much of our 
American leadership at the nation- 
al, state, local, business, and even 
labor union levels, largely ignores. 
It is only in that way—the well 
known American and democratic 
way—-that we can come to a satis- 
factory resolution of these difficult 
problems.” 


MRS. JOHN B. RAMSAY, JR.— 

At the 1955 annual meeting of the 
National Housing Conference, Mrs. 
Ramsay, a civic leader and member 
of the board of directors of the Citi- 
zens Planning and Housing Associa- 
tion of Baltimore, said: 

“The longer I work at this game 
of needling the so-called public—the 
more convinced I become that you 
have to make the people care first. 
If you let them know the size of the 
problem before they care, they will 
almost surely run away and hide. It 
is not realistic to assume that people 
want the facts. They don’t. They 
violently and definitely don’t. Unless 
driven by some strong emotion, they 
will go to any lengths to avoid learn- 
ing the facts. These emotions vary 
with the individuals involved. 

“With some people we must use 
fear—fear that relaxed zoning re- 
strictions will lower their property 
value, fear that servants from the 
slums will bring diseases into their 
homes, fear that slum-bred criminals 
will snatch their handbags or attack 
their daughters, fear that creeping 
blight will leave the home owners 
on the fringes of the city to bear all 
the tax burden. This is the only ap- 





IS HOUSING LEADERSHIP “LOST’’? 


proach to the people who don’t care 
what happens so long as it doesn’t 
happen to them. 

“For the rest of the people—those 
who are entitled to call themselves 
Americans because they truly believe 
the words they mouth on the Fourth 
of July about all people being en- 
dowed with certain inalienable rights 

for these people the emotion we 
must arouse is anger righteous 
anger, militant and firey indignation 

the kind of indignation that makes 
people want to fight when our citi- 
zens are mistreated abroad. We 
must make them understand that 
our citizens are being mistreated 
right here in the United States, that 
they are being exploited, degraded, 
and abused by their fellow Ameri- 
cans... 


NATHAN STRAUS— 

The pioneer administrator of the 
United States Housing Authority 
back in the ’30s, who now owns and 
operates New York radio station 
WMCA, made the following sugges- 
tion in a broadcast on housing prob- 
lems over WMCA this month: 

“The time has come for a new 
approach. 

“We have a striking example of 
a bold step forward in another field 

education. The White House Con- 
ference on Education, called by the 
President, provides a pattern that is 
well worthy of emulation and, per- 
haps, duplication in the field of 
housing. 

“In the words of Roy E. Larsen, 
president of Time, Inc., and chair- 
man of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools: ‘Tf it 
[the White House conference] ac- 
complished nothing more than to 
strengthen the current interest of the 
public, it will have been worth 
while, for it is upon such awakened 
public interest that the solutions to 
all other school problems depend.’ 
Substitute the word ‘housing’ for the 
word ‘schools’ and you have the best 
reason for the convocation at an 
early moment of a White House 
conference on housing.” 
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CONGRESS GETS HOUSING LEADS 


—from ‘“‘state of union’’ message 
—from first crop of bills 


A new program of housing for 
the aged—and no major changes in 
any existing programs: that was 
about the way the wind was blow- 
ing in the opening days of the second 
session of the 84th Congress. During 
the first week of the session, the 
President delivered his state of the 
union message and made his major 
legislative recommendations, And 
during that same week the first hous- 
ing bills and reports of the session 
began to trickle in. 

The President 

The President’s housing comments 
in his January 5 message opened up 
no major new areas of operation. 
“For the housing program,” he said, 
“most of the legislative authority al- 
ready exists.” He announced, as an- 
ticipated, that he would propose 
legislation for 35,000 additional pub- 
lic housing units in each of the next 
two fiscal years and also amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act 
under which the Federal Housing 
Administration could “assist the pri- 
vate home building industry as well 
as charitable and nonprofit organiza- 
tions,” on housing for the aged. He 
also put in a plug for more home 
improvement aid (see page 26), 
recommending liberalization of 
FHA’s Title I program. He rec- 
ommended increases, too, in FHA’s 
general mortgage insurance au- 
thority and its military housing 
program. He asked for an increase 
in the program of urban planning 
grants being administered by the 
Urban Renewal Administration but 
made no mention of its general pro- 
gram. His concluding recommenda- 
tions were for increases in “the 
special assistance authority of the 
Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation and continued support of the 
college housing program in a way 
that will not discourage private capi- 
tal from helping to meet the needs 
of our colleges.” 


Housing for Aged 


Two housing bills introduced in 
the Senate on the same day that the 
President delivered his message made 
proposals for housing for the aged. 
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One bill came from the Democratic 
side of the aisle; the other from the 
Republican. The Republican bill 
S. 2762 sponsored by Senator 
Frederick G. Payne, Maine on be- 
half of himself and Senators Homer 
E. Capehart, Indiana; Irving M 


Ives, New York; Prescott Bush, 
Connecticut; William A. Purtell, 
Connecticut; and J. Glenn Beall, 


Marvland) did not follow the Presi- 
dent’s housing-for-the-aged recom- 
mendations; it public 
housing program of 15,000 units an- 
nually in the fiscal year 1957 and 
in each of the four succeeding fiscal 
years with an annual subsidy author- 
ization in the amount of 4.5 million 
dollars. Further, a change in the 
definition of the word “families” in 
the existing public housing law is 
recommended to include “a single 
person 65 years of age or over or 
the residuum of a tenant family.” 

The bill sponsored by a group of 
Democratic senators (S. 2790) car- 
ries a somewhat similar—but smallet 
--public housing proposal and, in 
addition, proposes a new form of 
FHA-insured mortgage for the aged. 
Sponsor of S. 2790 is Senator John 
Sparkman, Alabama, with the fol- 
lowing senators as co-sponsors: Paul 
H. Douglas, Illinois: Herbert H. 
Lehman, New York: Wayne Morse, 
Oregon; A. S. Mike Monroney, 
Oklahoma; and Richard L. Neuber- 
ger, Oregon. S. 2790 proposes a 
10,000 unit program for each fiscal 
year from July 1956 through 1960, 
with an annual subsidy authorized 
in the amount of 4 million dollars. 
The bill also proposes that HHFA 
undertake some research as to the 
extent of the market for housing for 
the aged, suitable design for such 
housing, and feasible financing plans 
under which to meet the anticipated 
need. 

On the House side, Representative 
Irwin D. Davidson (D), New York, 
on January 3 introduced H.R. 7881, 
proposing a 10,000 unit public hous- 
ing program for the aged for the 
next five fiscal years, authorizing a 
3 million dollar annual subsidy. The 
bill also proposes minor perfecting 


proposes a 


amendments for several other hous- 
ing programs. 

As background information for 
considering proposals for housing for 
the aged, a special staff report on 
the subject was submitted to the 
housing subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency 
on January 4. 


Other Bills 

Another early bird bill, introduced 
during the first week of the new ses- 
sion, proposes a new 


Committee 


subsidiary 
agency in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to administer a pro- 
gram of flood disaster insurance (see 
page 22). 

Hold-over matters that failed to 
get attention in the first session may 
turn up during the month in other 
new bills: (1) the proposal that 
title to all farm labor housing camps 
be turned over to the local housing 
authorities that are now administer- 
ing them—introduced last year by 
Congressman John E. Moss (D 
California; (2) authorization for the 
sale of war housing personal prop- 
erty at fair market value to housing 
authorities for use on low-rent pro}- 
ects—introduced last year by Con- 
gressman Frank M. Clark (D 
Pennsylvania; (3) proposal for the 
creation of a Department of Urbi- 
culture—introduced last year by 
Congressman J. Arthur Younger 
(R), California. Hearings on this 
bill were conducted during the sum- 
mer of 1955 by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, to which NAHRO sub- 
mitted a statement generally favor- 
ing the creation of such a depart- 
ment. Committee Chairman William 
L. Dawson has initiated staff re- 
search on the general idea and antic- 
ipates either more hearings on the 
feasibility of the proposal or an an- 
other specific legislative recommen- 
dation; (4) proposed increases in 
appropriations for both the bureau 
of the census and the bureau of 
labor statistics to finance the collec- 
tion of more complete and more 
frequent housing statistics. NAHRO 
supported such legislation last year. 
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INTER-AMERICAN HOUSING CENTER 
seeks solutions to world-wide housing problems 


ROBERT L. DAVISON of the Inter-American Housing Center in Bogota, Colombia describes the 
international sponsorship, the objectives, and the teaching methods of the center. It is a unique 
institution, characterized as a “small but important cog in the development of international hous- 
ing and town planning.” Its training program is based on two central theories: the values of (1) 
teamwork; (2) field work. On the first point, Mr. Davison states the center’s belief that solutions 
to housing problems require the united effort of such “seemingly unrelated professions . . . as 
social workers, engineers, agricultural experts, architects, regional planners, administrators, and 
economists.” These professions are all included on the center’s staff and in its student body. In 
line with the second theory, students face actual problem situations in the field and apply their 
skills and knowledge to developing a solution—including the design and construction of actual 
prototype buildings. This article was written for dual presentation in the JouRNAL oF HousiNnG 
and the Newssheet of the International Federation for Housing and Town Planning, where it 
appeared in the June 1955 issue. 






































The Inter-American Housing Cen- center has an unusually large and uate schools that specialize in teach- 
ter (known as CINVA from its well equipped laboratory, library, ing “more and more about less and 
Latin American name—Centro In- printing shop, and recreation space less.” The director, Leonard J. Cur- 
teramericano de Vivienda) is a small for students, as pictured on these rie, and staff of eight prominent 
but important cog in the develop- pages. Latin American professionals, be- 
ment of international housing and ‘The Housing Center differs in sev- lieve that housing — especially in 
town planning. Its influence is be- gyal respects from typical postgrad- Latin America— can best be im- 
ginning to be felt throughout Latin 


America and will, through exchange 
of staff, students, and publications, 
contribute its share to developing 
techniques to solve the housing prob- 
lems of the underprivileged of the 
world. 

The objectives of CINVA are: 
first, the training of housing experts; 
second, research and _ investigation 
of housing needs and of techniques 
for solutions; third, consultant and 
advisory services to member coun- 
tries; and fourth, translation, publi- 
cation, and distribution of informa- 
tion on housing. 

An attractive and_ serviceable 
building to house the center was 
constructed by the National Univer- 
sity of Colombia on its Bogota cam- 
pus. In addition to the usual class 
rooms, faculty and staff offices, the 
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proved through teamwork of seem- 
ingly unrelated professions, such as 
social workers, engineers, agricultur- 
al experts, architects, regional plan- 
ners, administrators, and economists. 
These divergent professions are in- 
cluded on the staff and in the stu- 
dent body. The study courses and 
field projects are oriented to develop 
techniques of team study; team field 
research; team development of re- 
gional, community and home plans: 
and, last but not least, methods of 
financing, administration, and op- 
eration. As might be expected, there 
is extensive “cross-fertilization” of 
ideas between countries and between 
professional groups. Aside from 
technical housing accomplishments, 
CINVA is an effective instrument 
for improving international relations 
and international understanding. 


Sponsorship 

The center was conceived and 
came into being through the dedi- 
cated efforts of Anatole A. Solow, 
chief of the division of housing and 
planning, department of economic 
and social affairs, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. Its very 
existence is the result of extensive 
teamwork on the part of many di- 
vergent interested parties. The ma- 
jor financial support comes from the 
21 nations that form the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS) ; the 
latter organization directs the cen- 
ter’s operations through the division 
of housing and planning of the Pan 
American Union; the Colombian 
government provided the center's 
buildings; the greater part of the 
laboratory equipment (and advice 
on its use) have been given by the 
Technical Assistance Administration 
of the United Nations; the National 
Housing Agency of Colombia 
(Instituto de Credito Territorial) 
bears a portion of the local costs and 
cooperates actively in the center's 
field studies. 

The Housing Center is testimony 
to the theory that only through a 
program integrated with agricultur- 


THE PICTURES— 

On page 8 exterior view and 
interior layout of the center. 
Facilities include exhibition hall; 
library; a drafting room; laboratory; 
experimental yard; and space for 
printing, making photographs, 
preparing maps. Some of these 
facilities in action are shown right. 

















































































































al, industrial, and educational im- 
provement will better housing be 
practical on a broad scale. The 
1954 budget of the technical as- 
sistance program of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, which was 
as follows, indicates the relative 
urgency placed on these problems: 
agriculture—50.6 per cent; econom- 
ics—17.1 per cent; housing center- 
12.2 per cent; Inter-American cen- 
ters of advanced training in urban 
and regional planning—4.6 per cent; 
education—4 per cent; other health 
and social problems—6.1 per cent.’ 
Of the 375 students with OAS schol- 
arships participating in the various 
projects, 21 were at the Housing 
Center. 

This project of the OAS technical 
assistance program, while not off- 
cially a part of the Technical As- 
sistance Program of the United 
Nations, is nevertheless, through 
exchange of information and _per- 
sonnel, actively participating in the 
campaign to raise living standards 
of the underdeveloped countries all 
over the world. 

The housing problem in underde- 
veloped countries is quite different 
from the problem in countries hav- 
ing highly developed industries. For 
example, the country may not have 
a plant producing cement—or the 
supply may be insufficient for the 
needs of the country. Latin Ameri- 
can cement production averages only 
0.5 kilos per capita, while the United 
States averages 140 kilos per capita. 
Those who are planning a housing 
program must consider whether to 
build to achieve additional cement 
manufacturing capacity or to devel- 
op highly engineered buildings that, 
through prestressing, vacuum proc- 
ess, or otherwise, use a minimum of 
imported materials. The choice may 
be to import cement or substitute 
other materials and construction 
methods. In general, there has been 
insufficient utilization of local ma- 
terials in Latin America. Other fac- 
tors that affect building costs are 
lack of trained technicians, ineffi- 
cient construction methods, and un- 
economic designs. 

Unfavorable economic, social, and 
cultural factors have resulted in fail- 
ure to deal with the problems of a 
shift from rural to a developing 
urban economy. In general, bad 
housing conditions are due to an 
inheritance of 200 years of neglect 
of health and comfort for the great 

1From the Program of Technical Co- 
operation of the Organization of Ameri- 


can States for the Calendar Year 1954. 
Pan American Union. January 28, 1954. 





mass of the population. The center 
must train its students to cope with 
these factors. They must go far be- 
yond the elements considered in 
arriving at a housing solution in an 
industrialized nation. 

Coupled with construction prob- 
lems are those of tenant selection, 
sewage disposal, prevention of land 
speculation, control of overcrowding, 
transportation of materials, provision 
of potable water, development of 
recreation facilities, and considera- 
tion of many other problems of such 
divergent nature that teamwork is 
essential. The required teamwork is 
developed at the Housing Center 
through round table discussions and 
through collaborative field projects. 

Field Work 

The 1955 field project was the 
development of a suggested program 
for housing 5000 workers of a newly 
constructed steel plant that is now 
operating in a basically agricultural 
district 160 miles from Bogota. The 
district is almost completely lacking 
in adequate housing for workers. At 
present, workers are being hauled to 
the plant in trucks from distances up 
to two hours from the plant. No re- 
gional plan exists; there is not even a 
zoning ordinance, a building code, or 
any building construction or licens- 
ing system, Slum areas are forming 
rapidly. 

This case study and project will 
be typical in many respects of the 
problems that will face the students 
on return to their countries. The stu- 
dents will investigate the needs and 
resources of the district and, with 
the staff, will develop suggestions as 
to the over-all plan for the region 
road system, water and sewerage 
systems, house plans, materials and 
methods of construction, zoning reg- 
ulations and methods of enforce- 
ment, etc. While making field stud- 
ies, the staff and students will live 
in a house close to the site proposed 
for the first 1000 dwellings. 

The emphasis in teaching will be 
on the methods to be used in arriv- 
ing at a solution and will include 
assessing the viewpoint of the social 
workers as to social needs, a survey 
of available materials and relative 
costs of different materials, a study 
of construction methods to be used 
in the dwelling units, studies of 
methods for aided-self-help for con- 
struction of some dwellings, etc. The 
many problems that will confront 
those attempting to achieve low-cost 
housing in an underdeveloped dis- 
trict will be analyzed at a grass-roots 
level under very real circumstances. 


Back at CINVA, the students will 
apply the principles of “develop- 
mental design” to the methods pro- 
posed for construction. This tech- 
nique is similar to that used in the 
mass-production industries, where 
preliminary designs are translated 
into three-dimensional models for 
study and development. In applying 
“developmental design” to housing, 
a perspective sketch of the dwelling 
is made and points where different 
types of construction and joints oc- 
cur are circled. These problems are 
then studied in detail through per- 
spective sketches and _ fractional 
models, which, while at full-size 
scale, show only a fraction of the 
wall, window, or other element. 
Building these models, the student 
gets a much better understanding of 
the actual conditions in the building 
than he could get from cross-section 
drawings. The object of the fraction- 
al model is to see if the design is as 
efficient as possible. In past years, 
the students have found, after build- 
ing the fractional models, that they 
could greatly improve the original 
designs. 

Model Making 

After completion of the fractional 
model stage for the elements, the 
students will erect a fractional or 
full-size model of a portion of the 
building to be built. This model may 
be less than full height—but with 
all the other dimensions and condi- 
tions as they would occur in the 
final structure. 

This three-dimensional study leads 
to a better understanding of the con- 
struction processes and almost auto- 
matically assures the improvement 
of the designs studied by this method. 

Construction 

The final phase of the develop- 
mental design of a dwelling involves 
the erection on the housing site of a 
full-size prototype of the dwelling 
that the students have developed. 
This building is done through the 
cooperation of the Instituto de 
Credito Territorial and serves as a 
prototype for the institute’s subse- 
quent mass production of the hous- 
ing unit. While the building is being 
erected, the students carry on with 
individual research projects that are 
of special interest to them, often in- 
volving problems in their own coun- 
tries; this project is virtually a short 
thesis. 

At the close of a year’s study, the 
students return to their respective 
countries better equipped to cope 
with their local problems in a broad 
and imaginative manner. 
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““SELF-RELOCATION”— 


‘‘do-it-yourself’’ relocation technique explored 


MILTON SASLOW, president of a New York City firm that specializes in relocation and site 


clearance (the Nassau Management Company, Inc.), 
number of families displaced from Neu 


location housing.” In_ the 


house-hunting ought to be considered 


Saslou 


future, Mr. 


recites some 


facts and figures on the 


York redevelopment sites who found their own “re- 
suggests, families 
“members” of a relocation staff and their efforts relied on 


who undertake their own 


from the start to solve a certain proportion of the problem. Mr. Saslow says: “To underestimate 
the ingenuity and self-respect of those families facing displacement is to typify too many Amer- 
icans as indolent and helpless. Nothing could be further from the truth.” 


Before organizing the Nassau Management Company, Mr. Saslou 


was chief of site manage- 


ment and of the relocation division of the New York City Housing Authority. He was formerly 
the chairman and is presently a member of NAHRO’s Relocation Committee. 


Since the passage of the Housing 
Act of 1949 with its Title I rede- 
velopment provisions, including spe- 
cific relocation requirements, federal 
and local government agencies and 
interested citizen groups have been 
looking at proposed relocation plans 
and relocation performance rather 
critically. 

To permit federal agency deter- 
mination of feasibility of relocation 
plans and an evaluation of actually 
operating relocation programs, fig- 
ures are required—figures on esti- 
mated and actual relocation to pub- 
lic and private housing. The latter 
category has been divided into re- 
location homes found by the local 
public agency administering a Title 
I program and tenant-found dwell- 
ings (self-relocation). Up to a few 
months ago, the monthly relocation 
progress report (H666) of the urban 
renewal division of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency required re- 
location statistics on all operating 
Title I programs in these categories 
only—there was no requirement for 
showing the number of listings ob- 
tained and offered by the redevel- 
opment agency to site tenants. The 
recently revised monthly report form 
now calls for a record of the number 
of listings obtained and offered by 
a local public agency (the “LPA,” 
in the parlance of the redevelop- 
ment fraternity), and accepted or re- 
fused by site tenants, a_ revision 
strongly recommended to HHFA 
for several years by NAHRO’s Re- 
location Committee. 

The inference drawn from the 
previous type of report by some 
federal officials and by various pub- 
lic interest organizations was that 
the LPA was shirking its respons- 
ibility with respect to self-relocated 
families. Other conclusions drawn 
were that the LPA should receive no 
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credit for tenant-found dwellings: 
that self-relocation implied, in es- 
sence, no effort or offer of assistance 
by the LPA; and that tenants re- 
located themselves because of intim- 
idation or threats of arbitrary evic- 
tion. 

It is my view that these inferences 
are invalid and unfounded. While 
there has been an increased under- 
standing and sympathetic approach 
to local relocation problems on the 
part of the present top officials of 
the Urban Renewal Administration’s 
relocation branch, unfortunately 
these erroneous views concerning 
self-relocation still persist in some 
circles, usually among people who 
have never relocated a family. 


Title I Experience 


Let’s look at some recent. site 
clearance experience in New York 
City. 

One of the Title I relocation jobs 
handled by my organization is the 
Morningside Gardens project in 
Manhattan. The site was acquired 
June 15. 1953. There were 1622 
families living on the site at that 
time. By September 30, 1955, 1480 
families had been relocated: 1237 
to private housing. The site reloca- 
tion office maintained a listing serv- 
ice and obtained 1864 acceptable 
apartment listings at moderate rent- 
als. all offered to site tenants. Of 
the 1237 families relocated to pri- 
vate housing, only 367 moved into 
apartments offered by the site office. 
Thirty-four families bought homes 
and 836 preferred to find their own 
apartments (only nine of these units 
were rated substandard), despite the 
1864 listings offered at approximate- 
ly the same rentals. The financial 
assistance available to site families 
consisted of actual moving expenses, 


plus a rebate of the last month’s 
rent—but no cash relocation bonus 
or direct payments of any kind. 
Another recent relocation experi- 
ence is on the Cross-Bronx express- 
way job in the Borough of the 
Bronx, also handled by my company 
for the city of New York. The re- 
location job began on January 3, 
1955—with 1530 families facing dis- 
placement. By September 30, 1955, 
1313 families had been relocated, 
1124 to private housing. An active 
and efficient site office listing serv- 
ice was established, with authority 
given to it to pay reasonable finders’ 
fees for each unit accepted by site 
tenants, plus repainting costs (this 
arrangement was also used at Morn- 
ingside). Actual moving expenses 
were paid for families removing to 
such dwellings. This listing service 
obtained and offered 1812 decent 
safe, and sanitary dwellings at rea- 
sonable rentals—but only 287 fami- 
lies accepted them. A total of 837 
families preferred to  self-relocate, 
substantially all to standard dwell- 
ing units, despite the 1812 listings. 
Admittedly, a cash relocation bonus 
offered to self-relocating site tenants 
resulted in relatively faster action by 
families and accelerated the entire 
relocation job. But our experience 
indicates that the percentage of fami- 
lies self-relocating was not necessar- 
ily substantially increased because of 
the cash relocation bonus alone. 


Public Housing Experience 

The New York City Housing Au- 
thority, winner of a NAHRO award 
at the annual conference in 1954 
for an outstanding relocation per- 
formance, had displaced, up to that 
time, some 50.000 families for its 
various housing projects since the 
end of World War II. The range of 
self-relocation on an individual site 
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basis immediately prior to 1952 ran 
from 42 per cent to 81 per cent, 
varying according to site conditions. 
The over-all self-relocation for all 
sites increased each year after 1947, 
so that nearly 60 per cent of ap- 
proximately 19,000 families relocat- 
ed between October 1, 1952 and 
June 30, 1955 were self-relocated. 
The housing authority maintains no 
listing service but does an outstand- 
ing job in stimulating self-reloca- 
tion. This accomplishment results 
from excellent staff work, maximum 
use of temporary relocation facil- 
ities, and assisting with the payment 
of actual moving expenses, plus 
(optional) a rebate of the last 
month’s rent—but no cash reloca- 
tion payments. 
What Process Is 

What is the real story of “self- 
relocation” ? 

In the well integrated relocation 
program the operation is planned to 
take fullest advantage of public 
housing and private housing vacan- 
cies concurrently. At the same time 
that low-income families are being 
urged to apply for public housing, 
apartments in private housing are 
being offered to other site tenants 
via an active listing service and in- 
eligible families are encouraged to 
seek dwellings on their own. On 
every site, there are many families 
who prefer to select their own homes 
and some eligible tenants who are 
not interested in public housing. In 
this sense, therefore, the tenants 
themselves become “members” of the 
relocation staff and the relocation 
program moves forward on all fronts. 

There should be no doubt that 
offers of public housing and apart- 
ment listings will stimulate those 
who prefer to pick their own ac- 
commodations to decisive action 
much earlier than would otherwise 
occur. The excuse for delay is grad- 
ually removed and becomes unavail- 
able to those who have several 
apartments offered to them. These 
offers imply no intimidation nor 
threats of arbitrary eviction, al- 
though no sound relocation program 
can afford to let site occupants for- 
get that they must eventually move. 

It is refreshing to witness that 
many families, regardless of race, 
display typically American initiative, 
resourcefulness, and independence 
in making and then carrying out 
their own relocation plans, despite 
offers of public housing or dwellings 
obtained by a listing service. Experi- 
enced people in the relocation field 
deplore the approach of well inten- 





SMALL BUSINESS RELOCATION AID RECOMMENDED 


Title I of the Housing Act of 1949 needs to be revised to guaran- 
tee aid for small businessmen displaced by slum clearance programs. 
This recommendation comes from a subcommittee of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business. Last spring the subcommittee 
was asked to ascertain the legality of New York City’s 14th pro- 
posed Title I project, known as Washington Square Southeast, and 
to evaluate its effect on small commercial establishments located on 
the proposed site. The subcommittee found that the proposed project 
met the requirements of local and national laws but, during the 
April 19 hearings on the subject, it unearthed several flaws in pres- 
ent federal legislation. 

“Our sympathies lie with the small businessmen upon whom the 
greatest inequities fall and with the tenants of dwellings who will be 
compelled to vacate what may be termed _ better-than-average 
homes,” the subcommittee said in its July 29 report on the hearings. 
The report urges that Congress consider changes in the law, noting 
that lack of consideration for relocation of small businesses “is cer- 
tainly a grave oversight.” The subcommittee emphasizes that moving 
a business entails more than moving a family and recommends that 








the federal government alleviate commercial relocation problems 
“both through direct financial aid and expert guidance.” 

The question of the legality of the Washington Square Southeast 
project, which was started in late 1953, arose because: (1) unlike 
previous New York Title I projects, plans for the area called for 
dislocation mostly of commercial tenants 
buildings, only 16 of which are residential; (2) the area was ad- 
mitted to be only a “blighted and deteriorating neighborhood,” 
rather than a true “slum area”; 
University, whose commerce building was to be left standing on the 
site, was being shown undue partiality. 


the area consists of 191 


3) it was felt that New York 








tioned critics of various relocation 
plans and programs who automatic- 
ally assume that most families must 
literally be led to homes found for 
them and that few families facing 
displacement are capable of self- 
help. To underestimate the ingenu- 
ity and self-respect of those families 
facing displacement is to typify too 
many Americans as indolent and 
helpless. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 
The Future 

A truly objective approach by re- 
sponsible officials of government and 
public interest agencies would help 
lessen the popular misconceptions 
concerning _ self-relocation. These 
misconceptions are too often used to 
intensify unreasonable and unin- 
formed opposition to necessary pub- 
lic undertakings. Self-relocation in 
its proper perspective is an essential 
ingredient in a well balanced relo- 
cation operation. Under reasonable 
safeguards and ground rules, families 
who might be able or inclined to 
rehouse themselves ought to be given 
every encouragement to do so. The 
relocating agency can then concen- 
trate its own rehousing resources for 
the use of those who cannot help 
themselves in the time required. 


There has been more than one 
eyebrow raised lately concerning the 
decrease in families actually relo- 
cated to public housing from Title I 
sites as compared with the original 
estimates of the number of families 
who would be eligible for such re- 
location. It should be recognized, 
of course, that the relocation plans 
containing such estimates were usu- 
ally filed as much as two years or 
more before site acquisition. The 
finger has rarely been placed, how- 
ever, on one of the real sore spots 
in this picture. The extent to which 
the disparity between estimated and 
actual relocation to public housing 
has been affected by self-relocation 
has not been toe clearly understood. 
Suffice it to say that, if LPA’s could 
really sense and feel sure of a more 
receptive attitude by federal offi- 
cials to realistic self-relocation esti- 
mates, based on actual valid local 
experience, the result would be more 
realistic and accurate estimates of 
relocation to public housing. 

This latter problem might well be 
the subject of a subsequent article 
entitled “Relocation to Public Hous- 
ing—Estimated and Actual,” if the 
JourNnAL oF Hovustnc opens its 
columns to this writer again. 
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PLANNED PRIVACY: 
what’s its importance for the neighborhood? 
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ideas about “neighboring 


Pe 0 OE a a rane Sara aa 
ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE, Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania, expresses some 


on the basis of his review of a recent English research study “Living 


in Towns” and on the basis of his own studies of Philadelphia public housing projects as reflected 


in his 1952 report “Housing and Social Structure.” 


Dr. Wallace believes housing administrators 


have an incomplete understanding of the people who will live in the neighborhoods they plan. 
It is his observation that the study of English experience underlines the need for a “careful re- 
examination” of neighborhood planning— that, in the situations studied, there “would have been 
more neighborhood if there had been more privacy.” 


The planning of new communi- 
ties, whether whole towns, housing 
projects and developments, or re- 
developed slum areas, requires con- 
sideration of three variables: the 
goals (defined in terms of the de- 
sired end state) ; the means (defined 
in terms of the things the authority 
can do, largely in the way of con- 
struction and administration) ; and 
the characteristics of the “materials” 
(meaning not only the asphalt, 
cinder block, and grass seed that 
go into the development, but also 
the characteristics of the people 
who are, after all, the chief subject 
matter of the plan). 

As I have suggested in other pub- 
lications, the means-corner of this 
triangle has been better articulated 
by planners and administrators than 
the other aspects. Goals are rarely 
spelled out in flesh-and-blood detail 
but, rather, are inserted gradually 
into the planning process as tacit 
assumptions, sometimes difficult to 
discover. Some attention is usually 
paid to some of the characteristics 
of the people for whose benefit the 
construction is being done but this 
attention is highly selective; only a 
few characteristics are actively rec- 
ognized: age; sex; marital status; 
familial status; income; citizenship; 
military history; race (more in 
some places than others); and, of 
course, a need for minimal satisfac- 
tion of certain practical necessities 
of breathing, eating, keeping warm, 
and sleeping. For the rest, the ten- 
ant’s characteristics are subsumed 
under a single rubric. In the old days 
we had the “economic man,” Homo 
economicus. Today, I suspect, we 
have another equally abominable 
and equally mythical creature under- 
foot—the one for whom planners 
plan housing projects: Homo proj- 
ectensts. 
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This creature is conceived to be 
a sociable organism who, in the fe- 
male, likes nothing better than to 
kaffee klatsch all morning and, in 
the male, to loan and borrow dif- 
ferent types of hammers in the back 
yard. He always gets along with his 
neighbors except when suffering 
from an illness called “rigidity.” He 
has no introverted desire for priva- 
cy; indeed, privacy is to him an un- 
desirable state of loneliness. He ac- 
cepts everyone as a fellow human 
being (unless his skin color is dif- 
ferent) and has no prejudices about 
national origins, or whether one is 
a native of the locality or not. 
Proximity, for him, is the control- 
ling variable in friendship. If given 
a chance, he will join any organiza- 
tion and enthusiastically engage in 
all sorts of community activities of 
a cooperative nature, such as baby- 
sitting other people’s children, su- 
pervising a playground in the eve- 
ning after work, and planning a 
schedule for the use of the block’s 
power mower. His children, if they 
are given a playground and a Little 
League baseball team. grow up as 
a wholesome, constructive youth 
group, aware of its responsibility for 
the future. 

The trouble is, however, that a 
lot of primates of a different species 

Homo sapiens—somehow manage 
to get into housing projects. Large 
communities of Homo projectensis 
are sometimes said to be hard to 
find. And, if this is so, then certain 
planning goals — particularly the 
“neighborhood” fetish—may need to 
be somewhat revised. 

A 1953 English publication, Liv- 
ing in Towns: Selected Research 
Papers in Urban Sociology, edited 
by Leo Kuper,’ throws light on Eng- 





*See listing April 1955, JourNAL oF 
Howusinoc, page 142. 


lish experience with planning motifs 
of the sort characterized, in carica- 
ture, above. It would seem that, 
cultural differences between our two 
countries notwithstanding, some les- 
sons from these studies can be ap- 
plied with profit to our own situ- 
ation. 

The leading paper, by Leo Kuper 
(really a book in itself, running 202 
pages) carries the sardonic title, 
“Blueprint for Living Together.” It 
reports the results of a_ research 
project conducted in 1949-51 by Leo 
Kuper and associates from the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. The locus 
of the observations was the city of 
Coventry and, in particular, a rental 
housing estate built by the city to 
house (primarily) skilled industrial 
workers and clerical employees. The 
English researchers — perhaps __ in- 
spired by a “traditionally English” 
high valuation of privacy and re- 
serve in interpersonal relations—in- 
vestigated not so much the “good” 
aspects of physical and functional 
proximity as the “bad” features of 
this proximity. They found that the 
population of this housing estate 
could be roughly divided into a 
“reserved” type and a “sociable” 
type, as regards their style of neigh- 
boring—with the reserved people 
tending to emphasize their own 
“respectability” and the “rough- 
ness” of their neighbors. The re- 
searchers, happily, were not afflicted 
by an inverted sense of class-consci- 
ousness and did not dismiss the con- 
cept of respectability as a middle- 
class affectation. For the reserved 
type especially, the lack of privacy, 
built into the project by facing 
kitchen doors and acoustically un- 
insulated partitions in the double 
houses, was a serious problem. En- 
forced intimacy contributed directly 
to a variety of silent clashes between 
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neighbors, to verbal quarrels and 
feuds, and apparently increased the 
turn-over rate. It certainly did not 
contribute to a sense of common 
identity. 

“Neighboring” 

From my own informal observa- 
tion of an American housing devel- 
opment similar in physical layout, 
I can say that many Americans of 
comparable social position also find 
lack of privacy a problem and that 
“driveway neighbors,’ unable to 
ignore one another, have to be either 
“popping-in-and-out” or “not speak- 
ing.” Because of the physical layout, 
there is no easy middle way of 
formal contractual neighborliness 
without intense and indiscriminate 
personal contact. Many of the Eng- 
lish families (and, I suspect, many 
American families) regard as the de- 
sirable neighboring relationship a 
more formal and reserved arrange- 
ment. 

American housing research, as ex- 
emplified by the studies of West- 
gate and Westgate West,? and the 
Columbia-Lavanburg* studies, seems 
to select for emphasis the association 
between proximity and_ favorable 
sociometric choice. It would appear, 
to this writer at any rate, that there 
may be more difference between 
British and American researchers 
than there is between British and 
American people in housing proj- 
ects. It would appear to be likely, 
on a priori grounds, that not only 
does one pick one’s friends, but also 
one’s aversions, from the persons 
with whom one comes into contact 
most frequently. 

Kuper’s most trenchant comments 
are reserved for the blueprinters, 
with their jargon of “integra- 
tion,” “organicism,” “neighborliness,” 
“spontaneous cooperation,” and the 
like. Reserved for special disdain is 
a planner’s panegyric on the four 
cul-de-sacs at Braydon Road, which 
(according to the planner) satisfied 
“the need for perception of com- 
munity in immediately recognizable 
terms use of existing hedgerow 
tree gives individuality to the group. 

.’ He went on to talk of the 
“awareness of natural processes,” 
birds, and daisies, as perceptual ex- 


*Social Pressures in Informal Groups: A 
Study of Human Factors in Housing, by 
Leon Festinger, Stanley Schachter, and 
Kurt Back. 1950. Harper & Brothers, New 
York City. 

*Patterns of Social Life: Explorations in 
the Social Psychology and Sociology of 
Housing, by R. K. Merton, Patricia S. 
West, and Marie Jahoda, Forthcoming. 
Columbia University Bureau of Applied 
Social Research. 
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The above photograph, a wordless 
dramatization of the housing prob- 
lem, by Daniel J. Ransohoff, com- 
munity services director of Family 
Service of Cincinnati, has been se- 
lected to appear in the fine picture 
section of U.S. Camera 1956. The 
photo was chosen from nearly one 
million pictures, submitted from all 
over the world, and will be featured 
along with photographs of some of 
the world’s best known photog- 
raphers—Margaret Bourke White, 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, Edward Stei- 
chen. 

Other top recognition of Mr. Ran- 
sohoff’s photography was the in- 


" , «. WORTH 10,000 WORDS" 
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clusion of one of his pictures last 
year in the famous Steichen exhibit 
on “The Family of Man,” originally 
shown at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York City and currently 
being circulated overseas by the 
United States Information Agency 
and scheduled for showings in Min- 
neapolis, Dallas, and Washington, 
D.C. (see January 1955 JouRNAL, 
page 3). 

JourRNAL readers have seen earlier 
samples of Mr. Ransohoff’s work in 
a series of photos on family service 
work in the December 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 430. 








periences related to group solidarity. 
Actually, three of the four cul-de-sacs 
in Braydon Road were riven with 
strife and Kuper felt that “in Bray- 
don Road the more intimate physical 
arrangement of the cul-de-sacs and 
the square creates instability.” 


The implication of the Coventry 
study is plain: the mystique of plan- 
ning for neighborhoods needs care- 
ful re-examination. In Braydon 
Road, there would have been more 
neighborhood if there had been more 
privacy. 
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BOOKKEEPING CASH REGISTER 


is simple, economical way to accounting accuracy 


GEORGE GUY, Directo of Finance and Accounts, The Nashville 


how to 


tical for a 


It’s not much trouble these days to 
set up a system of accounts for one 
or more housing projects; require- 
ments are fairly well standardized 
throughout the whole country. If 
one could just design a good ac- 
counting system .. . and then be 
sure it would be followed to the 
letter by every employee in every 
project, life would be much easier 
for accounting and financial officers. 

Unfortunately, however, the best 
designed system in the world will not 
run smoothly or provide completely 
accurate records unless there is some 
way to enforce proper recording of 
the original entry—such as an entry 
for rent paid or security deposit re- 
ceived or miscellaneous income col- 
lected, etc. 

How to reach that goal is the sub- 
ject to be discussed in this article: 
an accounting system that in itself 
enforces correct entries where they 
originate—in the project office. The 
system has been used by The Nash- 
ville Housing Authority for more 
than four years and has proved out- 
standingly successful. It has been 
highly commended by representatives 
of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. 

Let me state right at the outset 
that use of the system need, by no 
means, be restricted to larger hous- 
ing authorities; it can be used just 
as efficiently in a_ single-project 
authority as in larger installations. 





The Nashville authority has 12 proj- 
ects, with a total of 4503 units: our 
largest project has 781 units. But the 
system used could be employed by a 
single-project, 100-unit authority 

or by a  50-project, 25,000-unit 
authority. 


Basis of System 


The entire system is built around 
a bookkeeping cash register, called 
a “3 A&S,” made by The National 
Cash Register Company. One ma- 
chine is used in each project office. 

In a nutshell, these machines have 
the ability to record charges, credits, 
and payments on an individual ten- 
ant ledger card or receipt, or both, 
and at the same time add the amount 
recorded into one of several locked- 
in totals, according to type of trans- 
action. When an entry is made to a 
tenant ledger card, the new balance 
is computed and printed automati- 
cally. 

Please take a look at the “key- 
board” of the machine, shown in 
Figure 1. The keys at the right 
Rent Charge, Miscellaneous Charge, 
Security Deposit, Paid, and Miscel- 
laneous Credit——all add into separate 
totals. The keys at the left—1 to 9 
inclusive—are identifying print keys, 
used in connection with either the 
Miscellaneous Charge or Miscellane- 
ous Credit key at the right. The code 
for these print keys is printed on the 
bottom of each ledger card. 


The author, George Guy 
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system, he says, 
small, 50-unit operation—or a 50,000 unit authority 


Housing Authority, suggests 
get control over project accounting records with the use of a “3 


register made by The National Cash Register Company. The 


ye oS” bookkee ping cash 
is equally prac- 


Now let’s go over each phase in 
the project office bookkeeping opera- 
tion and see how the machine sys- 
tem has enabled us to effect positive 
control and develop near-perfect ac- 
counting records. 

Rent: A reconciliation of rent roll 
and analysis of dwelling rent sched- 
ule is kept up to date throughout 
the month, showing cancelled leases, 
new leases, effective date of rental 
( harge, dec reasec, and 
adjusted figure of total rent, carried 
forward. Performance of this job is, 


increase or 


of course, a manual operation. 

At month’s end, the rent charges 
for the next month are posted by 
machine to individual tenant ledger 
cards. If there is any previous bal- 
ance, debit or credit, on any ledger 
card, it is picked up through the Old 
falance (or Old Credit Balance 
key, the rent charge is posted, and 
the new balance cleared. If there is 
no old balance, the rent charge is 
simply posted and the new balance 
cleared 

When this operation is finished, 
the machine yields a total of rent 
charged, which must tie in with the 
adjusted rent roll heure mentioned 
above 

Posting of rent charges does not 
have to be completed in one day 
it may be spread over a period of 
several days toward the end of the 
month. 





machine at work 
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When a tenant pays his rent, the} PRINT KEYS 


amount of the payment is recorded 
on his ledger card through the Paid 
key on the machine and is at the 
same time “validated” on a tenant’s 
receipt (see Figure 2). The amount 
of the payment is, of course, added 
into a locked-in total as it is recorded. 

At the time of occupancy, each 
new tenant is given a handbook. In- 
cluded in this handbook is a descrip- 
tion of a tenant’s receipt, with in- 
structions not to accept anything but 
a machine-printed receipt for any 
payment made. 


Security Deposits: New tenants 
are required to make a security de- 
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Figure 1—keyboard of the bookkeeping machine 





posit. The amount is posted to the 
tenant’s ledger card (Figure 2) 
through the Security Deposit key and 
at the same time recorded on a 
receipt. Thus the tenant ledger card 
at all times reflects both the accounts 
receivable and security deposit bal- 
ances for the individual tenant. 
Miscellaneous Charges and 
Credits: Miscellaneous charges are 
recorded through the Miscellaneous 
Charge key, together with the ap- 
plicable descriptive key. For instance, 


a returned check would be identified 
by descriptive key 4. A charge or 
credit memo with a written descrip- 
tion of the charge (or credit), is 
validated as the amount is posted 
to the tenant ledger (Figure 3). 
The miscellaneous charge and 
credit keys are used to record the 
following kinds of transactions: 
1—Rental 
charges 
9 


= 


credits cancelling rent 
Sundry income, such as for excess 
use of utilities, sales and service to 





Figure 2 


tenant ledger card and receipt 
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Figure 3 


-tenant ledger card and credit 
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tenants, legal costs, etc. 

3—-Refunds to former tenants 
4—-Returned checks 

5—Sundry charges (re-establishing 
tenants’ accounts previously charged 
to collection losses, etc.) 
6—Adjustment of tenant’s receipt in 
case of error 

7—Sundry credits (charging former 
tenants’ accounts to collection losses, 
etc. ) 

8—-Adjustment of security deposit 
receipts 

9—Transfer of security deposits 

Miscellaneous charge and credit 
keys are also used to correct errors. 
The original incorrect validated slip 
must be turned in to central ac- 
counting. 

The miscellaneous charge and 
credit memos made in conjunction 
with these keys are retained until the 
end of the day, when they are sorted 
by number in order to obtain the 
analysis required for the daily state- 
ment of operations. 


Daily Statement of Operations: 

At the end of a business day, the 
project manager unlocks the machine 
by means of a special key that re- 
mains always in his possession. The 
totals are then cleared on the daily 
statement of operations (Figure 4). 

As mentioned above, the miscel- 
laneous charge and credit mernos are 
sorted and recapped by classification 
and entries made in the proper col- 
umns on the daily statement. All 
columns are filled in as shown; totals 
must tie in with the figures printed 
by the machine. 


Source of Control: From the 
above, it is clear that every trans- 
action must be recorded through the 
tenant accounting machine. This be- 
ing true, there is no temptation for 
employees to commit irregularities. 

For example, the only way to issue 
a tenant a receipt for rent paid is to 
run the transaction through the ma- 
chine—which in turn means that the 
amount collected is instantly added 
to a locked-in total and must be ac- 
counted for. All transactions, of 
whatever kind, are machine con- 
trolled. 

Notice that on the daily statement 
of operations, upper righthand cor- 
ner, there is a line for ““Total Index.” 
Each time the machine is unlocked 
to clear totals, an item counter right 
below the lock advances “one.” The 
total index number, therefore, should 
not advance more than one each day. 
Even if an unauthorized person got 
access to a key and used it, the fact 
that the machine had been unlocked 
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Capital Grant 








Planning Advances 
Authorized 
Projects 342 
Amount $20,023,095 


Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 


Under Annual 
Contributions Contract* 
Units 64,0953 
Projects 139 


in 783. 


*Construction not started 





Box Score 
HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, '54, ‘55 


WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 
New Programs Approved 
Total number approved from November 1 to December 31: 10, bringing 
the total to 79, as of January 1, 1956. 
Names of new communities: Nashville 
Massachusetts; Moultrie, Georgia; Lebanon, Tennessee; Danville, Virginia; 
Erie, Pennsylvania; Sharon, Pennsylvania; Elba, Alabama; Milwaukee. 


PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of November 30, 1955) 
Projects by Current Status 
Approved for 
ations Preliminary Planning Final Planning 


Projects 2? 110 
Locations 210° 9? 
Amounts 22,960 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 
Temporary Loans 


Authorized 


] 
$181,957,732? 
‘Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects in 


more than one category. Locations are in 28 states, the District of Columbia, 


“Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed temporary 


loans. 
Source: Urban Renewal Administration Report of Operations 
| PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA ‘49, ‘54, '55) 
| As of October 31, 1955) 


Progress of Projects 


Annual contributions contracts have 
for 829 localities, with construction started in 809 localities and completed 


Source: Public Housing Administration Monthly Progress Report 


Hoboken, New Jersey; Revere 


Source: Housing and Home Finance Agency 


Approved for Approved for 
Execution 
104 108 


95 71 


Capital Grant 
Contracts Authorized 


9 102 
$182,596, 346 





Construction 


Started Complete 
23,498 189.055 
61 1,352 


been executed in the past six years 








would be immediately apparent. 

Other advantages of the machine 
system include the legibility of rec- 
ords produced and the ease with 
which tenants’ ledgers are handled. 
In contrast to a hand system, which 
requires a cashier to write out a rent 
receipt in duplicate, and perhaps a 
journal as well, and then post every- 
thing later to ledger records, every- 
thing is done in “one shot” by ma- 
chine, including computation and 
printing of the new balance on each 
individual ledger. 

The cost of equipment is insig- 
nificant in comparison to benefits 
obtained—to us, about 3% cents a 
month per unit, including depreci- 
ation and maintenance charges. 


Needless to say, we also conduct 
periodic audits of each project office, 
which in our view makes this system 
as airtight as any system can be. 

I believe the advantages of this 
system are immediately apparent for 
medium- and large-sized housing 
authorities. But think for a moment 
of the benefit to a small project as 
well: the executive director can 
carry a key to the machine around 
in his pocket and be assured that all 
is as it should be in every phase of 
his bookkeeping system. Further, the 
machine itself is as easy to operate 
as a cash register and does not re- 
quire highly trained personnel. We 
now consider it a “must” for top 
management efficiency. 
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“TENANTS WEEK” PROGRAM 


points up tenant duties, community resources 


FRANK R. VENEY, Housing Manager of Douglass-Somerset Homes, one of the low-rental devel- 


opments of the Housing Authority of Baltimore 


City, totaling 


over 800 units, describes the 


“Tenants Week” program that his staff conducted last spring. Heavy reliance was placed on 
visual aids to convey to tenants what community resources are available to them, what respon- 
sibilities they have for the care of their homes, how they can join with fellow tenants to learn 
new skills and enjoy new forms of recreation. A somewhat similar program had been sponsored 


in 1954 


Early in the summer of 1954, the 
management staff of Douglass- 
Somerset Homes organized a series 
of programs entitled “This Is How.” 
These programs were designed pri- 
marily to give our tenants a little 
better understanding of the com- 
munity resources available to them: 
the specific services the agencies in- 
volved render, how to avail them- 
selves of these services, minimum 
eligibility requirements, etc. The 
programs consisted mainly of a series 
of talks by representatives of certain 
selected agencies, who discussed with 
tenants and staff members the or- 
ganization and functions of their 
respective agencies. The lectures 
were highly successful, stimulating 
good attendance, real interest, and 
satisfactory audience participation. 

During the spring of 1955, we 
recognized that there is a continu- 
ing need by many tenants for some 
kind of assistance and counselling. 
We recognized that there were new 
tenants who were unaware of the 
community resources that had been 
described the previous vear and that 
there were tenants, both old and 
new, who lacked an understanding 
of—and, in some instances, an inter- 
est in—not only these resources but 
those available through the hous- 
ing authority itself. Furthermore, we 
felt the need to make our tenants 
more conscious of their responsibil- 


ity to contribute to their commu- 
nity, of those responsibilities attend- 
ant upon them as tenants of public 
housing projects, and of how they 
might more adequately discharge 
those responsibilities. 

So, we decided to try a new ver- 
sion of our “This Is How” program 
—a “Tenants Week.” Clyde L. 
Clarke, management aide on our 
staff, organized both the 1954 and 
the 1955 programs and their suc- 
cess was due in large measure to 
his initiative, resourcefulness, and 
untiring efforts. 


Purpose 
The purpose of our “Tenants 
Week” program can best be ex- 


plained by quoting the introductory 
remarks made in the “manager’s 
chat” that was featured at the be- 
ginning of each of the one-hour ses- 
sions that were held six times daily 
during the week. The manager’s 
comments were, in effect, as follows: 

“It is the hope that these talks, 
movies, and exhibits will.make each 
member of our tenant family con- 
scious of the benefits they receive 
from our community; aware of their 
responsibilities to contribute to their 
community; and aware of the re- 
sources (in addition to shelter) avail- 
able to them through the housing 
authority and of their responsibil- 
ities to the housing authority—and 


and plans now are to make this kind of tenant program an annual feature. 


thus motivate them toward better 
living through higher standards of 
living.” 
Program 

To insure that the tenants got an 
absolute maximum from “Tenants 
Week,” we had them meet in the 
lounges of Somerset Homes in 
groups of approximately 35; there 
were six meetings per day, Tues- 
day through Friday (May 17-20 
each meeting lasting about one hour. 

As noted, the sessions were opened 
with the “manager’s chat,” which 
lasted about 15 minutes. These talks 
included an explanation of what we 
were trying to do and why. There 
brief discussion of several 
problems that had come to the man- 
ager’s attention, with emphasis on 
the more persistent or serious ones: 
poor housekeeping habits, using the 
fire escapes and public halls as stor- 
age places, improper care and use 
of facilities, wasteful use of utilities, 
failing to live harmoniously with 
one another, to mention a_ few. 
There was also a reminder of cer- 
tain responsibilities that tenants must 
assume to the housing authority, 
such as prompt payment of rent, 
proper supervision of children, re- 
porting needed repairs, respect for 
the rights and property of others, 
and care of hallways and grounds, 
among others. The chat also includ- 
ed reference to certain community 
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and project resources of which many 
of the families were not aware. 
Following the manager’s chat, 
there was a short talk by Officer 
Walter S. Lewis of the police de- 
partment’s juvenile delinquency bu- 
reau, following which he showed a 
17-minute movie entitled “Families 
First.” In his preliminary remarks, 
Officer Lewis spoke very eloquently 
and convincingly on what he called 
“parent delinquency,” pointing out 
the overwhelming and _ persistent 
need of parents to adequately train 
and supervise their children. He 
spoke of the waywardness of some 
young unmarried mothers, the fail- 
ure of young fathers to assume 
proper financial and moral responsi- 
bilities, the arguing of parents in the 
presence of their children, and many 
other problems directly related to 
juvenile delinquency. The movie 
featured a comparison of two fami- 
lies: a normal, happy, home-loving 
family; the other, a_ dissatisfied, 
bickering, unhappy family. In each, 
many of the points discussed by 
Officer Lewis were re-emphasized. 


Visual Aids 

At the end of the movie the fami- 
lies were conducted on a tour of the 
gymnasium, where several exhibits 
were on display, with someone at 
each of the exhibits to explain them. 
These exhibits were the “visual aids” 
part of “Tenants Week” and includ- 
ed not only displays by the housing 
authority but from outside neighbor- 
hood agencies as well. 

The maintenance section of Doug- 
lass-Somerset Homes had on dis- 
play five exhibits for the week’s ac- 
tivities, primarily “this is how” and 
The 


scenes 


men and women behind the 
and on the scene—for 
“Tenants Week” are pictured belou 
left. From left to right, they are: 
Benjamin Browne, management 
aide: H. Miles, assistant 
manager; Miss Mary Clark, 
recreation le ader; Frank R. Ve ney, 
housing manager; Miss Vera 
Hudnell, representative of Pet 
Milk Company; Mrs. Hattie 
Harrison, Douglass Mothers 
Police Officer Walter Lewis; 
Miss Ethel L. Bianchi, University 
of Maryland extension service 
home demonstration agent; Clyde 
L. Clark, management aide; Mrs. 
Lydia Grinage, Somerset Resident 
Assembly; Mrs. McKay, clean 
block director of the Afro- 
American newspaper. 
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strates grounds care methods. Below: papa’s ear is getting pulled, apparently 
as the party guilty of not keeping the kitchen stove clean. 
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“your responsibility’ exhibits as 


described below. 


The gas range: This exhibit con- 
sisted of two gas ranges, an extreme- 
ly dirty one that had recently been 
removed from a vacant unit and one 
that had been reconditioned by our 
maintenance section and appeared 
to be almost new. Here the families 
were given hints on the proper care 
and use of the range; several good 
products were mentioned for use in 
cleaning as well as hints on how to 
do the cleaning job. The effects of 
poor use and inadequate care were 
demonstrated and there was a dis- 
cussion of wasteful use of gas, par- 
ticularly for heating. 


The electric refrigerator: The elec- 
tric refrigerator was discussed along 
much the same lines as above, ex- 
cept that we did not have two ma- 
chines on display for comparative 
purposes. There also was a discus- 
sion of storage of food in the re- 
frigerator: what to store, how much 
to store, where to store, with an ex- 
planation of the proper temperatures 
to be maintained for the best and 
most economical food preservation. 

Both the gas ranges and refriger- 
ator were discussed by Mrs. Mabel 
Bailey, president of the Douglass 
Resident Assembly. 


Conservation of water: Because of 
the difficulty in actually installing 
plumbing fixtures in the community 
building, we used charts at this ex- 
hibit. The charts showed how many 
gallons of water were wasted by a 
leaking faucet at a given number of 
drops per minute and what the con- 
sumption rate was for a_ steady 
stream a given number of inches 
long. 

There were charts showing the 
inside of a toilet tank, demonstrat- 
ing how damaged and improperly 
adjusted parts and fixtures caused 
the toilet to “run,” also wasting sev- 
eral gallons of water daily. In con- 
junction with toilets and tanks, a 
commode was displayed, showing 
how objects quite often get into the 
toilet and stop it up; how the tank, 
the top, or the stool itself, may be 
broken, incurring additional and un- 
necessary labor, expense, and incon- 
venience to the family as well as the 
housing authority. 


Screen doors and windows: For 
several years we have had the prob- 
lem of keeping screen doors and 
windows in good repair. It seems 


that we are never able to “catch 
up” on repairing them: In this ex- 
hibit we displayed screens of all sizes, 


shapes, and structure—showing vary- 
ing kinds and degrees of damage re- 
sulting from improper use and care: 
fair wear and tear and just plain 
deterioration. We explained to our 
families at great length and in con- 
siderable detail how to properly use 
and care for their screens. We point- 
ed out that damaged screens admit- 
ted flies, mosquitos, bugs, and other 
insects, endangering the health and 
comfort of the whole family, par- 
ticularly young children. We showed 
how screens in good condition afford 
a measure of safety and peace of 
mind because they prevent small 
children from falling out of windows. 
The element of cost as well as in- 
convenience was mentioned at this 
exhibit. 


Lawns and grounds: We won- 
dered about an exhibit for the care 
of the lawns and grounds until some- 
one suggested “just bring in a lawn 
and show it to them’”—and that’s 
what we did. Here we talked about 
when to plant various seeds and 
plants, how to plant them, and how 
to care for them, with an actual 
demonstration of tilling the soil, 
planting the seeds or plants, water- 
ing them and weeding them, includ- 
ing a display of the proper tools 
and a demonstration of how they 
should be used. We compared a well- 
kept lawn with a poorly-kept one. 

All of the exhibits by the main- 
tenance section were described by 
Nathan Irby, maintenance aide. 
L. H. Brooks, maintenance super- 
visor, directed the entire displaying 
of all maintenance exhibitions. 


Community Resources 


In addition to the maintenance 
exhibits, there were others by out- 
side agencies with which we have 
a very close working relationship, 
a demonstration of whose work we 
felt would be of both interest and 
benefit to tenant families. These ex- 
hibits were designed to show “the 
community resources available to 
you.” 


Recreation: This exhibit was spon- 
sored by Miss Mary Clark, Mrs. 
Annabel Ruffin, and Mrs. Hattie 
Smith of the bureau of recreation 
leaders, assigned to direct recreation- 
al activities at the Douglass-Somer- 
set Homes community centers. 

There were on display several 
pieces of clothing made by a sewing 





class and examples of articles and 
pictures made and drawn by the 
arts and crafts groups. Miss Clark 
explained our various clubs and 
groups and their activities, such as 
the golden age club, the mothers 
club, the sewing class, summer camp- 
ing for golden agers, picnics and 
excursions for all groups, supervised 
recreation for children, luncheons 
and parties for various holidays, etc. 
It was noted that the bureau of rec- 
reation sponsors some form of rec- 
reation for all ages. It was also 
pointed out that the facilities of the 
Chick Webb recreation center, only 
a few blocks from our housing au- 
thority community centers, are also 
available to them. 


Bowen Mission: The Bowen Mis- 
sion is not, as the name may imply, 
strictly confined to religious activities 
and teaching, nor does it have a 
church building in which to carry 
on its activities. A part of its activ- 
ities originates and is conducted in 
our community centers, there being 
some form of activity every Sunday, 
as well as unscheduled, special events 
at other times. 

The youthful and energetic Rever- 
end Mr. James E. Adams, pastor 
of Bowen Mission, is justifiably proud 
of the nature and scope of the Mis- 
sion’s activities. Its religious educa- 
tion work is primarily for children 
at this time, due to limitations of 
time, space, and This 
work could easily be expanded to in- 
clude all age groups under more 
favorable circumstances. In addition 
to religious education, the Mission 
sponsors programs of music educa- 
tion, dramatics, arts and crafts, hu- 
man relations, observation tours, and 
many others. Our families were made 
aware of the benefits to be derived 
from the Mission’s activities in the 
form of clean, wholesome recrea- 
tion as well as education—this be- 
ing a means of keeping teen-agers 
out of much of the mischievousness 
in which they are prone to find 
themselves involved. The Reverend 
Mr. Adams is assisted by his wife: 
Mrs. Catherine Hall; and the Misses 
Vera Thompson, Barbara White, 
and Sedonia Merritt. 


assistance. 


Home sewing: Miss Ethel L. 
Bianchi, home demonstration agent 
for the University of Maryland ex- 
tension service, chose to feature in 
her exhibit an answer to the ques- 
tion “does home sewing pay?” Here 
was an excellent display of the bene- 
fits and savings to be derived from 
making clothing in the home, not 
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only from purchased material but 
also from partially worn out cloth- 
ing, linen, toweling, etc. Our fami- 
lies were shown by actual figures 
how home sewing saved as much as 
90 per cent on purchased articles, 
particularly where old, worn-out ar- 
ticles were utilized to make such 
things as children’s clothes, pillow 
cases, table napkins, etc. 

Other aspects of good homekeep- 
ing, such as marketing, preparation 
of meals, food preservation, interior 
decoration, etc., were also discussed 
in considerable detail. 


“The clean block”: Each year 
Douglas-Somerset Homes enters the 
“Clean Block Campaign” in com- 
petition with other housing author- 
ity projects and streets outside the 
projects. The object is to have the 
cleanest and most beautiful street 
or project throughout the campaign, 
which is conducted during the sum- 
mer months. Mrs. Francis McKay, 
who directs the campaign for the 
Afro-American newspaper, had as 
an exhibit an example of a prize- 
winning yard, which she hoped 
would act as an incentive (in addi- 
tion to the several cash awards) to 
better and prettier lawns, steps, 
porches, streets, etc. Mrs. McKay 
also recruited participants, explain- 
ing the contest rules and regulations 
and registration requirements. Each 
family was urged to participate. 


The Girl Scouts: This exhibit was 
sponsored by the Girl Scout troop 
of Douglass Homes. Mrs. Violet 
Stanley, scout leader, had on dis- 
play examples of camping activities, 
arts and crafts, first aid equipment, 
etc. Eligibility requirements were ex- 
plained, as well as the benefits to 
be derived from being a member of 
the Girl Scouts. 


The Boy Scouts: Somerset Homes 
sponsors Troop and Post No. 244 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Donald G. Brown is scoutmaster and 
assistant adviser for the Explorers; 
the Reverend Mr. Adams is adviser 
for the Explorers. Their theme for 
“Tenants Week” was “Be Prepared.” 
This exhibit was designed to enlist 
more boys as well as adult commit- 
teemen. There were on display sev- 
eral trophies won by the troop and 
post, several pictures of various ac- 
tivities the boys engage in, such as 
hiking, camping, arts and crafts, 
life saving, etc. There were also dis- 
played several of the finished prod- 
ucts made by the boys. Parents were 
told of the benefits to be derived 
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NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY HIGH COURTS 
DECLARE GWINN AMENDMENT INEFFECTIVE 


The Gwinn amendment ran into 
two more unavorable decisions in 
December: one from New Jersey's 
highest court and another from New 
York state’s appellate division. In 
both cases, the courts questioned the 
validity of the “subversive” organi- 
zation listing that is the basis for the 
Gwinn amendment. 

The amendment requires that 
every public housing tenant family 
must certify that no person in the 
family “is a member of any organi- 
zation listed by the attorney general 
of the United States as subversive.” 
Both courts noted that the attorney 
general’s consolidated list is made up 
of some 200 organizations, divided 
into six categories, only one of which 
is labeled “subversive’—and that 
there were only 13 organizations so 
categorized at the time the Gwinn 
amendment went into effect. Hence, 
the courts held, housing authorities 
requiring certification of non-mem- 
bership in the entire list of organiza- 
tions are operating beyond the law. 
Further, both courts questioned the 
propriety of using the list in any 
event, since it was set up for use in 
screening federal government em- 
ployees. 

New Jersey 


The New Jersey top court handed 
down its decision on December 19 
in the case of Kutcher v. Newark 
Housing Authority, The case had 
originated some three years earlier 
(see February 1953 JourNaL, page 
59) and involved the refusal of a 
legless World War II veteran to take 
a Gwinn amendment “oath.” The 
court said that even if proof could 
be presented to show that the tenant 
was a member of a subversive or- 
ganization, the authority would not 





have the right to evict the family 
without proof that the person in- 
volved knew of the subversive char- 
acter of the organization when join- 
ing it. 

New York 

The New York appellate division 
decision on December 29 had to do 
with the well traveled case of Peters 
v. New York City Housing Authority 
(see August-September 1955 Jour- 
NAL, page 280). As in the New 
Jersey decision, the court referred to 
the reasoning with reference to the 
attorney general’s list that had been 
the basis of a District of Columbia 
case last year (Rudder v. United 
States—see August-September 1955 
JourNAL, page 280) and said that 
a tenant may not be evicted for re- 
fusing to sign a certificate of non- 
membership in any organization on 
the consolidated list. 

The Score 

These two recent judgments are 
the latest in the long line of Gwinn 
amendment test cases that was 
punctuated in November of last year 
with the United States Supreme 
Court’s refusal to review the issue 
(see December 1955 JouRNAL, page 
428). The boxscore on state court 
decisions is: 

Upholding amendment: Washing- 
ton (lower court) ; California (lower 
court). 

Declaring amendment ineffective: 
Wisconsin (highest court—review 
denied by United States Supreme 
Court) ; District of Columbia (Unit- 
ed States court of appeals for the 
District of Columbia circuit); IIli- 
nois (highest court); California 
(two lower courts); New Jersey 
(highest court); New York (appel- 
late division). 





by their boys from joining and re- 
maining in the Boy Scouts: world- 
wide travel, technical and special- 
ized training, participation in ath- 
letic events, and many others. 

At both the Girl Scout and Boy 
Scout exhibits, the families showed 
a very high degree of interest, for 
many of them were seeing and hav- 
ing explained to them for the first 
time the real merits of the Scout 
movement. 

Refreshments 

Following the tour of exhibits on 
display in the gymnasium, each 
group of families was served refresh- 
ments. Miss Vera Hudnell, repre- 


senting the Pet Milk Company, 
served coffee and cake; the Goetze 
Meat Packing Company served hot- 
dogs. Many of the families from 
each group stayed behind to browse 
around for a second look and to 
gather more detailed information 
and explanations at several of the 
exhibits. 

At the conclusion of the final ses- 
sion, the management staff felt that, 
in general, much had been accom- 
plished and that the week’s activ- 
ities had been highly successful. We 
are already thinking in terms of what 
kind of program will be sponsored 
for our families this year. 















EAST, WEST COAST FLOODS 


spur local emergency action; national legislation 


Holiday season activities were 
called to a tragic halt for families 
in many California, Nevada, and 
Oregon communities when _persist- 
ent rains during the weeks before 
Christmas brought on a flood that 
caused heavy damage and left hun- 
dreds homeless. The disaster served 
to point up once again—not long 
after the New England floods of 
August and October—the great need 
for federal flood insurance legisla- 
tion and, in the last days of 1955, 
the administration came _ through 
with a bill to fill this need. Mean- 
while, the machinery for bringing 
relief to victims of both the New 
England and west coast disasters 
went into high gear. Below are pre- 
sented recent developments, partic- 
ularly as they affect public housing 
and urban redevelopment operations. 

West Coast Disaster 

Eight west coast public housing 
projects were hit by the floods. The 
Thornton, Tulare, Gridley, and 
Monterey county farm labor camps 
and public low-rent housing projects 
at Roseberg, Oregon and Modesto, 
California all suffered some degree 
of damage; however, it was at the 
Yuba City farm labor camp that the 
toll was the heaviest—the camp was 
completely inundated, with the cost 
of repairs estimated at $150,000. 

Federal agencies immediately set 
emergency machinery in operation 
to help out the flooded communi- 
ties—more than 13,000 units were 
made available for relocation pur- 
poses (trailers, demountables, porta- 
bles, and vacant temporaries—all 
from the region’s war housing store) ; 
inspections were staged to determine 
specific needs of communities; and, 
by December 29, both the Urban 
Renewal Administration and_ the 
Federal Housing Administration had 
announced that west coast commu- 
nities in the path of the flood would 
get preferential treatment in admin- 
istration of the agencies’ programs. 
FHA reduced downpayment require- 
ments of both new and existing hous- 
ing and extended mortgages to 30- 
year terms; URA promised speeded- 
up help through both planning 
grants for communities of less than 
25,000 population and for cities un- 
dertaking Title I projects. 
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Help for stricken communities was 
also provided by local housing au- 
thorities. Work to restore the Yuba 
City project was started by January 
2, when Public Housing Adminis- 
tration officials met with personnel 
of the Sutter county authority, which 
has been allocated $150,000 for the 
job, to map out plans. On that same 
day, Carl Davis, executive director 
of the San Pablo housing authority, 
led a work party into the inundated 
project to remove personal effects 
of tenants to a warehouse made 
available by a Sutter county author- 
ity commissioner, S. Atwood Mc- 
Keehan. James D. Richardson, ex- 
ecutive director of the Vallejo au- 
thority, who during the height of the 
flood took the initiative in setting 
up mass feeding facilities for vic- 
tims and in lining up trucks to go 
into the disaster areas, has volun- 
teered to handle the restoration job. 

Eastern Cities Aided 

From the floods in the east has 
evolved a trend toward using URA 
Title I funds to rebuild flood-dam- 
aged areas into flood-resistant com- 
munities. Scranton, Pennsylvania 
and Waterbury, Connecticut were 
leaders in this field (see October 
1955 JourRNAL, page 314), with the 
communities of Naugatuck, Torring- 
ton, and Norwalk, Connecticut soon 
joining their ranks. According to 
URA, “Other communities are now 
preparing applications, and it is an- 
ticipated that the urban renewal 
program will play a major role in 
the permanent reconstruction of 
many flooded areas in the Northeast 
along sound lines that will minimize 
the hazards of future floods.” 

Another result of the eastern 
floods is accelerated action on the 
part of stricken communities to se- 
cure federal aid for the construc- 
tion of low-rent public housing. 





COMING ATTRACTION 


Coming soon in the Jour- 
NAL: a pictorial review of on- 
the-scene action in the 1955 
flood disasters. Starring 
local housing authorities in 
their true-to-life roles under 
emergency conditions. 











To date, Danbury, Connecticut and 
the Pennsylvania communities of 
Stroudsburg, East Stroudsburg, and 
Stroud Township have done so. 
Meanwhile, at a recent special ses- 
sion of the state legislature, Con- 
necticut flood victims were given 
plenty of consideration. Here is a 
list of flood-relief appropriations au- 
thorized by the legislature: (1 
$220,000 to pay for the emergency 
flood housing program; (2) 10 mil- 
lion dollars for home owners’ flood 
relief: (3) $336,000 to reimburse the 
city of Hartford for all damages suf- 
fered, including damage to public 
housing projects; (4) a boost to 119 
million dollars of the state middle- 
income rental housing program. 


Flood Insurance Bill 

Meanwhile, out of the long se- 
ries of consultations between Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency of- 
ficials and private insurors and the 
special studies conducted by Con- 
gressional committees (see Decem- 
ber JouRNAL, page 429) has come 
an administration-sponsored propos- 
al aimed at supplying flood insur- 
ance within the means of the people 
who may need it, The bill was in- 
troduced in Congress on January 5 
by Senator Prescott Bush (R), Con- 
necticut and Representative Jesse P. 
Wolcott (R), Michigan. 

Under the terms of the bill, the 
program would be offered as a five- 
year experiment under a new fed- 
eral flood indemnity administration, 
operated as an HHFA subsidiary. 
Here is the plan for program. 

Premiums— the HHFA adminis- 
trator would set a premium rate 
sufficient to cover losses; the insured 
would pay at least 60 per cent of 
the premium rate, with the state 
and federal governments to shoulder, 
equally, the remainder. 

Policy conditions — indemnity for 
one person could not exceed $250.,- 
000; each policy written with a $300 
deductible clause, with the insured 
to participate to the extent of 10 
per cent of remaining claim. 

Financing the program — Admin- 
istration costs would be borne by the 
federal government, while contracts 
would be issued and serviced through 
private insurors. 
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CITIZENS TO THE RESCUE 


With the gradual translation of “urban renewal” from a remote 
legislative concept into terms the man on the street can under- 
stand, housing and redevelopment agencies are finding, more than 
ever before, a strong and willing helpmate in the citizens group. 
When official machinery hits a snag, or when new problems arise, 


it is the citizen who is asked- 


or, sometimes, who volunteers—to 


find an answer. The ways in which some citizen groups in cities 
from coast to coast have recently boosted official efforts to improve 
urban living are summarized below. 





NEW YORK CITY COMMITTEE SAYS 
HOUSING IS TOP LOCAL PROBLEM 

“Housing stands at the very top 
of New York City’s physical prob- 
lems” and “it affects intimately” all 
social problems. This was a_ basic 
conclusion reached by the more than 
100-man housing committee named 
by Mayor Wagner about a year ago 
to study housing conditions in the 
city. The committee’s intensive re- 
search project culminated in Sep- 
tember with the submission to the 
mayor of a 63-point summary state- 
ment that throws new light on the 
scope and urgency of New York 
City’s housing and redevelopment 
problems. 

The committee accomplished the 
study by working in eight subcom- 
mittee teams, each dealing with one 
or more specific problems. Each 
team made an extensive report of 
findings and _ suggestions, main 
points of which were compiled into 
the final, all-inclusive 22-page sum- 
mary statement. Topics under study 
were: housing for the aged and for 
large families; discrimination and 
integration; housing in relation to 
the future of the city; relocation; 
old law tenements; urban renewal; 
private and public middle-income 
housing; and low-rent housing. Here 
are some of the highlights of the 
roundup statement, almost unani- 
mously approved by the full com- 
mittee. 


Coordination of all housing and 
redevelopment activities. The com- 
mittee pointed out the need not 
only for centralization of city agen- 
cies interested in housing and re- 
development, but also the impor- 
tance of coordinating citizen activi- 
ties—perhaps through the organiza- 
tion of quasi-official citizen groups 
—and maintaining liaison with fed- 
eral agencies, the homebuilding in- 
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dustry, institutional investors, and 
home mortgage lenders. 


Public low-rent housing. Pointing 
out that indications are that the 
need for these dwellings will be sus- 
tained indefinitely in New York, 
the committee said that “Provision 
of good housing by private enter- 
prise at rents within the means of 
low-income families . . . is unattain- 
able. New York needs substantial 
additions to its present low-rent pub- 
lic housing program. . .” Also rec- 
ommended was the conversion of no- 
cash, city-aided public housing proj- 
ects to privately owned cooperatives. 


Middle-income housing. “New 
private enterprise rental housing 
without public subsidy cannot be 
expected to be produced (in New 
York) to meet the needs of fami- 
lies with incomes under $7000 a 
year, and even at this level it would 
reach principally only smaller fami- 
lies. . . To preserve the city’s vital- 
itv, middle-income housing must be 
nrovided in substantial volume.” If 
it is impossible to ease Federal Hous- 
ine Administration 
mortgage 


restrictions on 
insurance, the committee 
suggested that a State mortgage in- 
surance agency be established. The 
committee also asked that legisla- 
tion he enacted to permit state and 
citv loans to housing authorities for 
construction of projects for sale as 
middle-income cooperatives. 


_Housing for the aged and large 
families. National and state public 
housing laws should be amended to 
permit authorities to apply wider 
discretion in favor of old persons 
and large families. 


Nondiscrimination and _integra- 
tion. Admitting that the greatest 
racial barriers exist in private hous- 


ing, the committee recommended 
that the New York state statute pro- 
hibiting discrimination in housing 
financed with federally-insured mort- 
gages be more strongly implemented 
as a model for private housers and 
that mortgage lending institutions 
be encouraged to review their prac- 
tices so as to be more favorable to 
minority groups. 


Slum clearance. “There is needed 
a long-term Title I slum clearance 
and redevelopment program. . .” ‘To 
speed up such a plan, the commit- 
tee recommended that a change in 
federal legislation be sought to make 
available planning advances to pay 
for preliminary surveys in addition 
to grant funds currently available. 
In any future Title I program, the 
committee proposed that there 
should be included projects involv- 
ing a combination of slum clear- 
ance, redevelopment, and_rehabili- 
tation. 


Old-law tenements. The commit- 
tee reluctantly agreed that the city’s 
92.348 old-law tenements are an 
“essential part of the housing sup- 
ply” that could not be replaced in 
less than 38 years, even if the city’s 
public housing program were boost- 
ed from the present rate of 8000 
units to 11,000 units per year. It 
was therefore recommended _ that 
new methods be found for financing 
and enforcing rehabilitation of the 
old buildings. Last month hope for 
action along these lines took shape 
with the approval by the city coun- 
cil of Mayor Wagner's six-law re- 
form program (see December 1955 
JOURNAL, page 448 


PHILADELPHIA CITIZENS IMPATIENT 
FOR HOUSING, RENEWAL PROGRESS 

When a group of 11 Philadel- 
phians became impatient with the 
rate of progress in the city’s housing 
and urban renewal programs, they 
did something about it. Under the 
aegis of the Philadelphia Housing 
Association, a citizens organization 
that in the past has proved itself a 
potent helpmate of official housing 
and renewal agencies, the group put 
their heads together and came up 
with A Statement on Housing and 
Urban Renewal Policy for Philadel- 
phia. Included in the list of authors 
are Henry S. Churchill, Martin 
Meyerson, Robert B. Mitchell, G. 
Holmes Perkins, David A. Wallace, 
William L. C. Wheaton, and Mrs. 
Dorothy Montgomery—the associa- 
tion’s director. 

The 16-page statement, submitted 
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to Mayor Clark in October, realisti- 
cally faces up to the magnitude of 
the city’s housing and renewal needs; 
sets explicit goals for the future; 
outlines programs for achievement of 
these goals; recommends expanded 
public housing facilities by augment- 
ing federally aided units with a state- 
aided program; and sets a price tag 
of 612 million dollars on a total 10- 
year job. 

Mayor Clark valued the booklet 
so highly that he recommended that 
it be “widely circulated and de- 
bated.” As a result, the Philadelphia 
Housing Association has mimeo- 
graphed the report in booklet form 
and it is available for 50 cents at the 
association offices, 1717 Sansom 
Street. 


ALBANY CITIZENS GROUP ON THE 
MARCH AGAINST POOR HOUSING 
In Albany, New York, the Federa- 
tion of Churches of Christ has 
launched a campaign to improve 
housing conditions in the city. The 
federation, operating through its de- 
partment of social education and 
action and through its housing com- 
mittee, has pointed its attack on bad 
housing in three directions—first, to- 
ward ridding the city of substandard 
dwellings, either through rehabilita- 
tion or condemnation; second, to- 
ward relocating residents from a 
slum area slated for future develop- 
ment; and third, toward getting more 
public low-rent housing to boost the 
city’s supply of adequate dwellings. 
The federation has received at 
least a signal nod from Mayor Corn- 
ing in its rehabilitation-demolition 
campaign. In the fall, after making 
a survey of substandard structures in 
the city, the federation complained 
to the mayor of certain properties 
considered to be hazards. Two weeks 
later, one of the structures had been 
torn down by the city and another, 
with its tenants cooperating, was in 
the process of being repaired. Then, 
at the request of the mayor, the fed- 
eration compiled a list of all unsafe 
structures in the city. Along with the 
list, the federation sent to the mayor 
the recommendation that records of 
the various city departments con- 
cerned with housing be co-ordinated 
and that these records be made open 
to the public. “Any effort to keep 
abreast of blight in our city is hind- 
ered by incomplete and _ scattered 
records,” federation members said. 
The group also took the stand 
that housing conditions in a slum 
area slated for future redevelopment 
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could not continue unrelieved for the 
full time needed to put such a plan 
in motion. It suggested to the mayor 
that “intelligent enforcement of 
regulations during the interim period 
could result in gradual relocation” 
and “that this process would be 
furthered by gradual acquisition by 
the city of vacant, tax delinquent, 
and hazardous structures in the 
area.” 

To point up the need for public 
housing in Albany, the federation 
supplied the mayor with statistics 
showing that Albany’s present supply 
of public low-rent dwellings falls far 
short of that in other similar New 
York cities and pointing up the city’s 
need for such dwellings. It was rec- 
ommended that, if federal aid could 
not be secured for such housing, the 
city turn to the state-aided housing 
program. 


STAMFORD COUNCIL GETS RESULTS 
FOR WORK AT SOUTHFIELD VILLAGE 

The mutual interests of housing 
and welfare agencies came together 
in Stamford, Connecticut a year or 
so ago, when problems of vandalism 
and juvenile delinquency began to 
grow increasingly grave at the South- 
field Village project of the local 
housing authority. As an outlying de- 
velopment, the village was beyond 
the orbit of most of the city’s com- 
munity agencies and little had been 
done toward directing the activities 
of project youngsters then the 
Community Council of Stamford 
stepped in and, with the support of 
the housing authority, set out to pro- 
vide a recreational program for the 
project. 

The success of the council’s ven- 
ture was considered particularly sig- 
nificant because the 13-year history 
of Southfield Village had _ been 
scarred with unsavory _ publicity. 
After the council came along, how- 
ever, residents took on a new aware- 
ness of the concepts of community 
cooperation and the council, for its 
work, was presented first honors in 
the state in an annual competition 
for the Necchi Foundation award. 

Here’s how the council went to 
work for Southfield Village: (1) it 
lined up Stamford agencies, such as 
the day nursery, the board of recre- 
ation, the YMCA, and the Red 
Cross; (2) it won the support of key 
village personalities; (3) it staged 
a meeting with a wide representation 
of village tenants at which a resident 
committee was named to work up a 
list of needed activities; (4) it 





waged a campaign to impress upon 
adult tenants that leadership and 
volunteers from their own ranks 
were a “must” if plans were to 
succeed. 

The residents of Southfield Village 
were quick to respond to the self- 
help idea. Several activities were 
initiated in the summer of 1954 and 
by November of that year, the re- 
sults, with much more still in pros- 
pect, were: (1) more than 50 
youngsters enrolled in a cooperative 
play school; (2) an afternoon arts 
aud crafts program; (3) weekly 
dance sessions at the YMCA for 
teenagers; (4) a resident-produced 
mimeographed news sheet, the 
Southfield Signal; (5) more than 30 
parent volunteers participating in the 
program and waiting to take a lead- 
ership training course then being 
planned. 


CITIZENS’ VIEWS IMPORTANT COG IN 
PITTSBURGH RENEWAL MACHINERY 

In Pittsburgh, strong official en- 
couragement has been given to citi- 
zen participation in urban renewal 
activities—a 200-man Council on 
Neighborhood Improvement has 
been set up to rouse citizen interest 
in neighborhood conservation as part 
of the city’s over-all “renaissance” 
movement and a new citizens ad- 
visory committee has been formed to 
solve relocation problems for a pro- 
posed redevelopment area, known as 
the Lower Hill. 

Policies of the Council on Neigh- 
borhood Improvement, whose vast 
membership includes representatives 
from principal civic groups and or- 
ganizations in the city, will be 
guided by a 25-man executive com- 
mittee, named recently by the mayor. 
A technical committee, headed by 
Roland M. Sawyer of the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association, a citizen-sup- 
ported organization, has also been 
created; this committee will coordi- 
nate activities of the various city de- 
partments concerned with housing 
and all phases of urban renewal. 

The council is expected to mesh its 
operations with those of the co- 
ordinating committee and appeals 
board created under the city’s new 
minimum standards housing laws; 
with work already started by the 
Pittsburgh Housing Association; and 
with the specialized operations of the 
new relocation committee. 

The Lower Hill relocation group, 
also headed by Mr. Sawyer, is oper- 
ating through a network of subcom- 
mittees, each designed to study a 
specific problem. Notable among the 
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subcommittee groups is one whose 
purpose is to help relocate small com- 
mercial establishments from the site, 
a practice not regulated by Title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949 (see 
story, page 12). Other subcommit- 
tees are: real estate liaison; new 
private housing; low-rent public 
housing; housing for the aged; pub- 
lic relations and community educa- 
tion. 


DAYTON AREA CITIZENS GROUP GETS 
$10,000 GRANT TO SPUR ITS EFFORTS 

Work of the year-old Citizens 
Housing Association for the Dayton 
Area was given a boost this winter 
by a $10,000 grant from the Dayton 
Foundation. The gift opened the 
way for the hiring of the group’s 
first paid employee, an executive 
secretary, and for the establishment 
of an office ; a part-time stenographer 
may also be added to the staff. 

The new executive secretary is 
Mrs. Ginger Rosenberg, a former 
newspaper woman and public rela- 
tions worker. Her experience is ex- 
pected to enable CHADA to carry 
out an effective community educa- 
tion and information program on 
housing, slum clearance, and zoning. 
The association, which in December 
staged its first annual meeting, pre- 
viously had been operated exclusively 
by volunteers. 


BALTIMORE CITIZENS ASSOCIATION 
EMPHASIZES NEIGHBORHOOD WORK 

Baltimore’s Citizens Planning 
and Housing Association, nationally 
famous for the job it has done over 
the past 10 years in alerting its com- 
munity to the problems of slums and 
blight, is focusing its 1956 efforts on 
stirring up more citizen participa- 
tion in urban renewal at the neigh- 
borhood level. Here are some of the 
highlights of work accomplished and 
work in prospect. 


Saving a neighborhood. At the re- 
quest of the city’s housing code en- 
forcement agency, the association is 
going into the agency’s pilot rehabil- 
itation area to reorganize neighbor- 
hood groups to help prevent the area 
from deteriorating. A teacher work- 
shop has already been established to 
develop leadership for a series of 
block organizations that the asso- 
ciation would like to develop, made 
up of both children and adult resi- 
dents. These block groups will work 
under a “save-a-neighborhood” plan 
of action. 


Zoning service. The association 
has set up a zoning alerting service 
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for neighborhood improvement asso- 
ciations. Part of this operation was 
the preparation of a zoning manual 
to instruct citizens on the purpose, 
regulations, and administration of 
the city’s zoning system. The docu- 
ment was published in the Baltimore 
Daily Record, a newspaper for law- 
yers. 

Continuing program. The associ- 
ation is continuing its program of 
“grassroots” help for residents in the 
various rehabilitation and 
areas of the city. 


renewal 


HOPES RISE FOR START OF WORK ON 
LONG-CLEARED DETROIT PROJECT 


In Detroit there is new hope that 
construction will start soon on the 
long-cleared, but still unredeveloped 
Gratiot project. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency in October 
approved plans for the area and the 
Citizens Redevelopment Corpora- 
tion, an outgrowth of the citizens re- 
development committee, met a few 
days later to consider a proposal of 
a Chicago firm to carry out the 
project. In prospect as the JouRNAL 
went to press was a final decision on 
the proposed redeveloper from the 
common council and approval from 
the Urban Renewal Administration 
of a new re-use plan for the area. 

The history of Detroit’s first Title 
I project see October 1952 Jour- 
NAL, page 348) is scored with ups 
and downs. For a time in 1954, it 
looked like work would begin . . . but 
the redeveloper withdrew from the 
project after unsuccessfully submit- 
ting three sets of plans for Federal 
Housing Administration approval 
(see July 1954 JourNaAL, page 255). 
Then the mayor named a citizens 
committee to iron out difficulties in 
plans for those portions of the site to 
be used for housing and a shopping 
center (see March 1955 JourNat, 
page 80). 

Since the organization of the com- 
mittee, events have taken an upward 
swing. The committee took the view 
that the Gratiot project would be- 
come more attractive to private de- 
velopers if plans for the area were 
tied in with a general scheme for sur- 
rounding neighborhoods. To achieve 
this objective, it was decided that 
land use should be controlled through 
ownership by a nonprofit develop- 
ment corporation and, in the spring 
of 1955, the Citizens Redevelopment 
Corporation was formed by commit- 
tee members. Immediate aim of the 
new group was to raise $500,000 for 
a revolving fund with which to pur- 
chase land. Boosted by pledges of 


$80,000 from the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and $50,000 from the Chrysler 
Corporation, the goal now has al- 
most been reached. 

To integrate the Gratiot project 
with the surrounding areas, the cor- 
poration extended its original studies 
to include a 15-block site, known as 
the Lafayette extension, slated for 
private redevelopment under Title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949 under 
earlier plans, and a portion of a pub- 
lic housing site, tentatively called the 
St. Aubin extension, immediately east 
of the Gratiot site. Plans for Gratiot’s 
50-acre residential section now call 
for about 1500 privately-constructed 
units, in 14-story apartment build- 
ings and two-story terrace buildings, 
for middle-income families. Both the 
Lafayette and St. Aubin extensions, 
under the corporation plan, would 
provide public low-rent housing add- 
ing up to 840 units in high-rise 
buildings, 258 in low buildings 

While the citizens corporation was 
at work planning for Gratiot’s resi- 
dential areas, the Detroit 
commission was busy clearing the 
way for development of other por- 
tions of the site. Although the 
Gratiot project pre-dates Title I 
legislation, it was not until early last 
spring that the commission 
announce that the site was 
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could 
com- 
pletely cleared, with about 34 per 
cent of families from the area relo- 
cated in low-rent public housing and 
about 11.1 per cent pur- 
chased their own homes. At about 
the same time, the Urban Renewal 
Administration came through with a 
capital grant of $2,782,808 
the total 
761.099. 

Some work on the nonresidential 
areas of the 119 acres of the Gratiot 
site slated for 
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approved grant of $4,- 


redevelopment has 
been completed. A Wayne University 
medical school building and the La- 
fayette Clinic are already in use; 
road paving has been completed; 
and a new central office building for 
the housing commission is now under 
construction. Also planned are a new 
school and more than 13 acres of 
parks and playgrounds. 

Now, with the start of work on 
Gratiot’s residential area in sight, 
Mayor Cobo has expressed his im- 
patience to begin on a 100 million 
dollar plan for what are known as 
the Skid Row and Corktown areas. 
Tentative proposals for these sections 
call for high-rise apartment buildings 
and modern stores, a wholesale and 
light industry area, and a center for 
utility companies. 
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GOVERNMENT, INDUSTRY, REALTORS 
GOING ALL OUT FOR REHABILITATION 


Big money and heavy promotion 
are due to go into home improve- 
ment campaigns during 1956. The 
federal government, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and 
the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards have all come up with 
slogans and planned campaigns for 
a “paint-up, fix-up” year for the na- 
tion’s existing housing supply. 

With Presidential support and en- 
couragement, the year 1956 was des- 
ignated “Home Improvement Year” 
for the nation by Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator Albert M. 
Cole at a gala January 16 luncheon 
in Washington. The goal is the im- 
provement and repair of over 20 
million homes—-half the existing 
housing supply—at an expenditure 
of over 15 billion dollars. Mr. Cole 
held out these hopes to the group 
of White House staff members; cab- 
inet officers; leaders of Congress: 
representatives of civic organizations: 
and top men from the _ building, 
lending, and business world who at- 
tended the luncheon meeting. 

Mr. Cole’s proclamation was timed 
to fit in with the launching of the 
Operation Home Improvement drive 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce that got under way as of 
the first of the year with the slogan 
**°56—the year to FIX.” This cam- 
paign, as noted in the August-Sep- 
tember 1955 JouRNAL (page 281 
had been in preparation for some 
six months and has the support of 
40 manufacturers of building mate- 
rials and equipment, 27 trade asso- 
ciations, HHFA, and the Federal 
Housing Administration. It had its 
origin among the original backers of 
the American Council To Improve 
Our Neighborhoods (ACTION) and 
is due to get widespread publicity 
in trade publications and consumer 
magazines, many of which have al- 
ready begun featuring the desirabil- 
ity of home improvement. Promo- 
tional material is being distributed 
to local building supply dealers and 
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builders; a film strip has been pre- 
pared; and, in many communities, 
home improvement centers will be 
set up by local industries patterned 
after the one that opened last fall 
in Cleveland (see November Jour- 
NAL, page 413). 

And marching in the same 1956 
parade, beating the drums for prop- 
erty improvement, will be NAREB’s 
Build America Better Council. A $5 
dues increase that was voted in at 
the association’s 1955 annual meet- 
ing in November will fatten the 
organization’s budget by over a 
quarter of a million dollars—and 
NAREB?’s president has said that a 
major share of the expanded field 
staff that is being planned as a re- 
sult of this new income will go to 
work on the promotion of neigh- 
borhood conservation. FHA’s section 
220 program is being recommended 
to realtors as “one of the most po- 
tent weapons” in the renewal field. 
Efforts of NAREB in 1954 to get 
more money for the council and its 
“No slums by 60” drive (see Janu- 
ary 1955 JourRNAL, page 17) un- 
doubtedly paved the way for the cur- 
rent campaign. 


TEN MORE CITIES PUT MINIMUM 
STANDARDS CODES IN ACTION 


Ten more cities have adopted new 
minimum standards housing codes, 
or have streamlined old codes to 
meet present-day needs for effective 
fight blight weapons. 

In 1950, a total of only about 12 
cities had minimum standards laws 
see May 1950 JourNAL, page 166). 
In ensuing years, a new emphasis 
on rehabilitation as a cure for slums 
was reflected in stepped-up action on 
the code front and by 1954 it was 
estimated that the number of cities 
having such legislation had at least 
doubled (see February 1955 Jour- 
NAL, page 60). With the initiation 
of federal urban renewal legislation 
in 1954 and its emphasis on the 
housing code as part of the “worka- 
ble program” requirement, action 





again took an upward swing. Ac- 
cording to NAHRO files, this ac- 
tivity has brought to 45 the number 
of cities going into the 1956 rehabili- 
tation-conservation drive armed with 
minimum standards codes. 

Latest additions to the list are: 
Cambridge, Fall River, and Med- 
ford, Massachusetts; Evansville, In- 
diana; Denver; Hartford; Macon, 
Georgia; Memphis; Phenix City, 
Alabama; and Rochester, New York. 
Some of these cities are graduates 
from the ranks of those reported in 
the August-September 1955 JouRNAL 
(see page 281) as having been at 
the studying stage, subsequent to 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
approval of their “workable pro- 

” 
erams. 

Among communities whose “work- 
able programs” have been approved 
since September and that are now 
contemplating adoption of a code 
are: Paris, Kentucky; Trenton and 
Hoboken, New Jersey; Douglas and 
Moultrie, Georgia; San Francisco: 
Nashville and Lebanon, Tennessee; 
Erie and Sharon, Pennsylvania; and 
Elba, Alabama. 

Highlights of some of the codes 


recently adopted are summarized 
below: 
Denver—— The city’s health, wel- 


fare, and building departments have 
begun enforcement of what local 
newspapers call Denver’s “tough” 
new housing ordinances. Immediate 
application of the code has been 
restricted to direct complaints of vio- 
lations and referrals from inspectors 
and an intensive education cam- 
paign has been started to induce vol- 
untary compliance with the code’s 
requirements, Later, when plans for 
a federally aided urban renewal pro- 
gram have been completed, the code 
will be used more broadly. 


Phenix City— A minimum stand- 
ards housing code, as recommended 
by the city planning commission, 
was unanimously adopted in Sep- 
tember. The code provides for a 
board of inspectors to determine if 
a building does not comply with the 
new laws. Code violators are to be 
given 60 days in which to correct 
faulty conditions; however, a prop- 
erty owner may appeal the inspec- 
tors’ decision to a board of adjust- 
ment. 


Rochester —- Amendments to the 
citys old code have not only tight- 
ened housing standards, but they 
have set up a new structure for en- 
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forcement, in which the rehabilita- 
tion commission, authorized by the 
state legislature in 1955 (see August- 
September JOURNAL, page 269), 
plays a key role. The enforcement 
operation is conducted by the com- 
missioner of public safety, but the 
rehabilitation commission and a 
commission-appointed citizens advis- 
ory council have been empowered to 
initiate and report on inspections of 
substandard properties. After a 
building is found to be substandard, 
a hearing is scheduled; then, if com- 
pliance is not secured, or if the prop- 
erty owner fails to appear at the 
hearing, the city may initiate repairs 
or other action and make up the 
cost by charges against the property. 


Medford——- The city’s new code 
sets up a fine of from $10 to $50 a 
day on uncorrected violations of the 
housing laws and describes the spe- 
cific responsibilities of the tenants 
and the property owner in upkeep 
of the property. Inspections in Med- 
ford are handled by the board of 
health. . 


FIVE NEW WEAPONS INTRODUCED 
FOR WAR ON CHICAGO'S SLUMS 


Chicago is trying out five new hous- 
ing standards enforcement weapons 
in its war on slums. Since late last 
summer, the following moves have 
been made: (1) a new housing court 
has been set up and the type of suit 
initiated by the city in housing cases 
has been changed; (2) a board has 
been created to sift out cases on 
which it seems possible to get com- 
pliance without recourse to the 
court; (3) a two-year old, and never 
used, state statute has been put to 
work to permit the court to seize 
buildings from owners and appoint 
receivers to use rental income to 
correct safety and health deficien- 
cies; (4) the summons service has 
been remodeled; and (5) $200,000 
of the building department's 2.5 
million dollar budget for 1956 has 
been earmarked to cover costs of 
demolition of unsound buildings. 

Relief for Chicago’s municipal 
court, which had been bogged down 
with 200 to 400 housing violation 
cases a day, came in August with 
the opening session of a_ housing 
court that operates as a separate 
body under the municipal tribunal. 
This action was followed in Decem- 
ber with a change in the type of 
suit initiated by the city in housing 
cases—a shift from the old quasi- 
criminal trial, in which the city was 
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PHILADELPHIA CASE IS FIFTH HOUSING CODE 
TEST SLATED FOR TOP STATE COURT ACTION 
In prospect for Pennsylvania’s supreme court is a testing of the 
constitutionality of Philadelphia’s minimum standards housing code 
making that state the fifth in which the top court has either con- 
sidered the constitutionality of a housing code or where such action 


Here is the score on past cases: decisions affirming the constitu- 
tionality of the minimum standards housing laws 
South Carolina (see August-September JouRNAL, page 282 
pending—Arkansas (see December 1955 JouRNAL, page 453 
heard, but the question of constitutionality not resolved, Wisconsin 


The threat of a top court test of the Philadelphia code was made 
in November by a realtor who is the owner of five slum properties 
in the city. The realtor’s lawyer, appearing before the city’s board 
of licenses and inspection review, claimed that the new code is un- 
constitutional as applied to old slum properties because the cost of 
necessary improvements amounts to confiscation, Certain aspects 
of the city’s code already are being tested in local courts but this 
case would be the first to test the entire code. 

The Wisconsin supreme court in 1953 issued an opinion on a case, 
not previously reported in the JouRNAL, that had been initiated in 
Milwaukee a year earlier. The state court neglected to determine 
whether or not it was a reasonable exercise of the police power for 
a city to require that dwelling units be equipped with bathing fa- 
cilities. But the court did negate provisions in the city’s old housing 
code that restricted sharing of bathing facilities on the basis of size 
a building. 
bathing facilities requirements were incorporated in the city’s new 
see December 1955 JouRNAL, page 440 
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suing for a judgment, to a civil ac- 
tion, in which the city is seeking pay- 
ment of a fine. Prosecutors say that 
the new suits do not need to meet 
the “beyond the reasonable doubt” 
requirements of a criminal trial, but 
that the “preponderance of evi- 
rule of the civil suit will 
suffice. By the start of the new year, 
it was reported that the new housing 
court set-up had substantially in- 
efficiency of handling 
housing cases. 


dence” 


The success of the court operation 
is due partly to the creation of a new 
compliance board that serves as a 
pre-trial body. The board succeeds 
a similar unit whose operations were 
limited to cases involving laws en- 
forced by the building department; 
now, in addition to building depart- 
ment cases, fire, zoning, and health 
department cases are screened by the 
board. However, more serious viola- 
tions, such as health and anti-smoke 
law transgressions, still go right to 
court. 

Although the board has no direct 
legal powers, it has been given op- 
erating strength by procedures that 
are springboards to legal action: if 
compliance is not secured, the board 
can get a mandatory injunction 
from the circuit or superior court 


and a property owner who still re- 
fuses to act can be held in contempt 
of court, or the case can be referred 
to the housing court; if a defendant 
fails ever to appear before the board, 
a warrant for his arrest can be se- 
cured and the case referred directly 
to court. 

Headline Chicago the 
past two months has been the seizing 
of five substandard buildings from 
their owners and the confiscation of 
rental income to enforce improve- 
ments. Circuit Judge Julius Miner 
started the ball rolling in November 
when he pressed into service a re- 
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ceivership law initiated by the state 
in 1953. After a personal inspection 
of a 25-family slum building, the 
judge announced that he would ap- 
point a receiver to operate the struc- 
ture, collect rents, and use the mon- 
ey for repairs and improvements; 
the owners were not permitted to 
participate in the selection of a re- 
ceiver. Meanwhile, the building de- 
partment has announced its inten- 
tion to use the same ruling in 
initiating action against 12 buildings 
in the city that had been illegally 
chopped up into small quarters. 
The streamlining of the summons 
service procedure came in mid-De- 
cember. Serving of a summons was 
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changed from being just another 
chore of the police department to a 
specific duty of the bailiffs of mu- 
nicipal court and the summons form 
was remodeled to list a specific fine 
for violations and to include a listing 
of all law infractions for which a 
property owner is being cited. 

Meanwhile, demolition provisions 
of the building department’s 1956 
budget are expected to play an im- 
portant role in clearing away some 
of the buildings in the city that are 
hopelessly substandard. Indication 
of a renewed demolition drive came 
in November, when the city, by se- 
curing a lien on the property, was 
able to raze a seven-story structure 
that, since 1948, had figured prom- 
inently in court actions as one of the 
city’s worst fire traps. To overcome 
future money difficulties, Building 
Commissioner George L. Ramsey at 
that time announced his intention to 
earmark $200,000 of the 1956 budg- 
et for demolition—a $50,000 in- 
crease over the 1955 allotment. Since 
Mr. Ramsey’s announcement, about 
30 buildings have been slated for 
demolition. 


BLOCK PARK EASES CONGESTION 
OF BALTIMORE DOWNTOWN AREA 


A new block park, dedicated in 
early September, is providing resi- 
dents of Baltimore’s congested Mount 
Royal district with an oasis in the 
midst of the teeming city. Made pos- 
sible by closing off a little-used side 
street, the park now serves to ease 
the congestion of the downtown resi- 
dential area and provides residents 
with a pleasant spot in which to rest 
or play. Neighborhood enthusiasm 
for the project has opened to con- 
sideration the building of more such 
parks throughout the city. 

The park is not considered a com- 
plete solution to congestion in the 
area but a forward step in that di- 
rection. Here’s the way one resident, 
speaking at the dedication ceremo- 
nies, put it: “The John Street park 
has downright value for its use 
I think it will do something to each 
neighbor to know that outside his 
house is not a hurly-burly, but, in- 
stead, something we can use, some- 
thing for which we need to care.” 

The Mount Royal district in 1954 
was designated a “Baltimore Plan” 
rehabilitation area, with housing and 
health code standards scheduled for 
intensive enforcement. Adjacent to 
the area is a slum site being cleared 
for total redevelopment (see March 
1954 JourNAL, page 84). 
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Reporting on the annual confer- 
ence in the November issue of the 
Journat, I referred to the changing 
role of public housing and of local 
housing authorities. I based my ob- 
servations on the fact that war emer- 
gency and temporary housing pro- 
grams are terminating and that pub- 
lic housing is now emerging in its 
true light of serving low-income 
families taken from substandard 
quarters. Local housing authorities 
themselves are now, by and large, 
not alone in their efforts but part 
of a team for a broader public agen- 
cy drive towards the renewal of our 
cities. 

Just as important as examining 
ourselves and assessing our efforts 
and responsibilities is knowing and 
evaluating what is taking place in 
other quarters. As NAHRO met in 
annual conference last fall, so too 
did many other organizations active 
in housing or related fields, Publi- 
cations such as Architectural Forum, 
House and Home, and American 
Builder reported individually on the 
annual meetings of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, the Mortgage Bankers 
Association, The United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League, etc. The 
thinking and programs revealed in 
these reports are of interest not only 
as a means of keeping abreast of 
current trends but for what we can 
learn about their relationship to, and 
possible influence on, public hous- 
ing and urban renewal. 

There may be some who think 
the annual meetings of these various 
groups did not evidence the usual 
feverish, anti-public housing feeling. 
Don’t be misled. There are still a 
number of professional bally-hoo ar- 
tists who cannot forget that the anti- 
public housing theme is the best 
propaganda they have had to warm 
up their membership and keep their 
money belts full. 


Rehabilitation 


It is reported in the December 


issue of Architectural Forum that 
NAREB is raising its dues and that 
the increased funds will go primarily 
to expand the activities of its Build 
America Better Council. The coun- 
cil’s main interest is conservation 
and rehabilitation: in itself a fine 
objective. But the program will be 
given a negative twist by NAREB’s 
national officers and Washington 
committee, who will attempt to di- 
rect it as a substitute for public hous- 
ing. We can expect a flood of prop- 
aganda at the _ national level, 
channeled to the local units for local 
use and consumption. 

Rehabilitation and modernization 
also received the attention of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. The association’s execu- 
tive vice-president reported in the 
American Builder that the moderni- 
zation market is represented by some 
25 million old homes that need im- 
provements. The lumber dealers 
have their eye on this vast potential 
volume and will direct a good deal 
of promotion in that direction in the 
coming year. 

To do so is just plain good busi- 
ness and not necessarily related to 
any attitude towards public hous- 
ing. Local housing and _ redevelop- 
ment officials must recognize that 
rehabilitation and conservation are 
important factors in the total re- 
newal effort. Despite the misguided 
and negative approach used by such 
organizations as NAREB, we have 
a responsibility to stay on the team 
at the local level and support an 
objective approach to rehabilitation 
and conservation. We know such a 
program is not a substitute for pub- 
lic housing but we also know that 
public housing alone, and even the 
clearance operations of urban re- 
newal, will not in themselves ac- 
complish the broad neighborhood 
rebuilding that is necessary. 

Cooperatives 

Along with rehabilitation there is 
evidence of a new push for coopera- 
tives. Far too little progress has been 
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made with co-ops and the real estate 
and homebuilding groups promise 
to plug for expansion of this pro- 
gram during the year ahead. Yet, 
here again, some of the promotion 
will be given the flavor of a sub- 
stitute for public housing. Nonethe- 
less, co-ops are worthy of our sup- 
port at the local level. 


Housing for Aged 


Housing for our senior citizens 
also came in for some attention at 
several of the trade association con- 
ferences. This is a subject we have 
emphasized on many occasions and, 
whether or not it becomes a part 
of the public housing program, it 
is hoped that this year the talk will 
be converted into positive action. 

I have mentioned these various 
housing and renewal activities at 
the annual meetings of other asso- 
ciations only to reiterate the point 
that, as local officials, we have a re- 
sponsibility beyond the construction 
and operation of housing projects or 
even the clearance and rebuilding of 
renewal sites. We must contribute 
fully to all phases of activity to make 
our cities economically and socially 
better places in which to live. To 
this end, we have a duty and obliga- 
tion to the local citizenry, despite 
undue criticisms or opposing influ- 
ences. 








NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 4) 

wider use of eminent domain and 
police powers in the urban renewal 
program. First day of the meeting 
dealt with federal housing and re- 
newal agencies and their activities 
and featured talks by Joseph Guan- 
dolo of the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration’s legal staff; Charles M. 
Haar of Harvard University; and 
Morris Miller, a Washington attor- 
ney and the JouRNAL’s court deci- 
sions reporter. Second day’s work 
centered on legal problems at the 
local level in the District of Colum- 
bia. Featured on this portion of the 
program were Nathaniel S. Keith, 
consultant on housing and redevelop- 
ment, and Federal City Council Di- 
rector G. Yates Cook. 

“An Inservice Training Course on 
Housing Improvement” was the title 
of a training program given last 
September by the University of 
Michigan’s school of public health. 
The course was designed to answer 
questions being raised about rehabili- 
tation and conservation techniques, 
with particular reference to the local 
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INTERNATIONAL HOUSING CONGRESS— 


“The City and Its Surroundings” will be the theme of the 23rd 
International Congress for Housing and Town Planning, scheduled 
to convene in Vienna, Austria this summer, July 22-28. 

Sponsored by the International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, the congress program calls for (a) circulation in 
advance of the congress of a volume of reports on the general 
theme, recording the experiences of many nations; (b) introductory 
papers on the subject at the opening session—one by Lewis Mum- 
ford of the United States, another by Professor Franz Schuster of 
Austria; (c) a series of small group discussions on various aspects 
of the subject; (d) reports on these discussions to the general ses- 
sion; (e) consideration by the full congress of recommendations 
prepared by the committees. 

Special events planned for the congress include an international 
housing and planning film festival, with a prize for the best film; 
tours of Vienna and environs; an exhibition on the subject of the 
congress; and a six-day, post-congress tour of Austria and Germany. 

Congress fees are $11.20 for federation members and $14 for non- 
members (includes reports and proceedings). Registration may be 
made with: Headquarters, International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning, Laan Copes van Cattenburch 123, The Hague, 
Netherlands—checks payable to the Amsterdamsche Bank, Lange 


Vijverberg 4, The Hague. 











public health agency’s role in the 
operation. Much of the program was 
devoted to ways of getting increased 
understanding of the public health 
aspect of rehabilitation and conser- 
vation work and getting increased 
participation in this work by public 
health people. 

“Master in City Design” is a new 
degree being offered by the graduate 
school of Miami University in Ox- 
ford, Ohio on the basis of a new 
one-year curriculum announced re- 
cently. The study program will cover 
the planning and design of cities, as 
well as building groups, with par- 
ticular emphasis on their aesthetic 
.and three dimensional aspects. The 
curriculum will center around a 
course titled “Problems in City De- 
sign,” which will be concerned with 
a series of design problems dealing 
with urban communities. Supple- 
mentary courses will take up the 
twentieth century city and its com- 
ponents, analysis of the evolution of 
the city, landscape design, sanitation, 
and transportation. Two seminars 
will cover city government and urban 
sociology. 

City and regional planning schol- 
arships, fellowships, and assistant- 
ships for the 1956-1957 academic 
year were announced recently by 
Cornell University’s department of 
city and regional planning. The 
financial aid will be awarded to can- 
didates for the degrees of Master of 
Regional Planning or Doctor of 
Philosophy, with a planning major. 


A junior graduate fellowship, of 
which more than one may be 
awarded, will provide a $1400 allow- 
ance, plus free tuition and fees; a 
university scholarship will provide a 
$250 allowance, plus free tuition and 
fees; tuition scholarships, of which a 
number may be awarded, will pro- 
vide free tuition; and assistantships, 
of which several may be established, 
will carry a $1025 stipend, plus free 
tuition and fees. February 17, 1956 
is the deadline for applications. Ad- 
ditional information and application 
forms are available from the depart- 
ment of City and Regional Planning, 
Franklin Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


INTEREST RATES ON SHORT-TERM 
HOUSING NOTES CONTINUE UPWARD 

The Public Housing Administra- 
tion’s postponement in December of 
the sale of 54 of a total 72 issues of 
short-term housing authority notes 
in an effort to dodge high flying in- 
terest rates (see December 1955 
JournaL, page 430) failed to pay 
off. In a January 10 sale of notes, 
the average borrowing cost was 1.789 
per cent, up .032 over the 19-issue 
December 17 sale. 

A total of $50,349,000 went over 
the counter in the January offering, 
with 97 local housing authorities 
participating. Heaviest borrower was 
the Nashville agency, with a $4,333,- 
000 issue. Maturity dates on the 
notes range from June 15, 1956 to 
July 13, 1957. 
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The human interest story, the 
community activity story: either one 
has an almost sure-fire appeal to 
newspapers. And public housing and 
redevelopment operations are, from 
start to finish, “human interest” en- 
terprises geared solely to raising fam- 
ily and community standards; thus 
they can almost always provide copy 
for local papers. The kind of treat- 
ment the editor gives such stories 
front feature 
story handling, editorial comment, 
pictorial coverage—varies with the 
item’s nature, timeliness, length, re- 
lationship to other current events. 
Here's a round-up of recent exam- 
ples of how papers in all parts of the 
country have picked up housing and 
redevelopment news. 


page news coverage, 


EDITORIALS 

As important, widely read expres- 
sions of opinion, newspaper editorials 
play a significant role in creating 
the public relations climate in which 
public housing and redevelopment 
agencies must work. 

That climate suddenly turned 
milder and more sunny for the San 
Antonio housing authority last year 
as a result of an editorial in the San 
Antonio News. After reading the au- 
thority’s 1954 annual report, the edi- 
tors decided to come out strongly in 
support of the local housing pro- 
gram, characterizing it in an edito- 
rial as “an essential medicine for 
curing the blight of slums afflicting 
American cities.’ Borrowing liber- 
ally from the authority’s report, the 
editorial stressed the public housing 
function in helping clear up the 
city’s slums and the housing author- 
ity’s part in the over-all urban re- 
newal job. It also noted that public 
housing “has aided, not competed 
with, private enterprise—aside from 
slum profiteers—by providing living 
conditions that inspire low-income 
families to strive for home owner- 
ship.” The editorial was a reversal 
of the state-wide editorial trend 
against public housing and was in 
sharp contrast with the same paper's 
earlier unfavorable attitude. 

In Newark, the city’s presentation 
of its “workable program” for fed- 
eral approval was the occasion for 
editorial comment in the Newark 
Evening News in support of the 
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local public housing program. Ap- 
proval of the “workable program,” 
the paper pointed out, would mean 
that the city’s public housing and 
redevelopment programs could get 
on with the job of clearing more 
Newark slums. Then again, a few 
months later, the News turned the 
spotlight on the city’s redevelopment 
program with an editorial stressing 
the need for more middle-income 
housing through the redevelopment 
program. 

In Providence, Rhode Island, too, 
the city’s redevelopment program 
got an important assist from an edi- 
torial last year when the Providence 
Evening Bulletin ran a_ special 
“homes wanted” editorial — homes 
for Negro families displaced by the 
local redevelopment work. The pa- 
per explained why it was necessary 
to find good homes for the fami- 
lies—to avoid overcrowding already 
overpopulated neighborhoods | that 
would then become brand new 
slums—and it said that “The same 
enlightened forces which fought for 
redevelopment ought to get out and 
fight to make relocation work.” It 
specified the exact housing need and 
asked that people with units avail- 
able call the city official handling 
the relocation operation. 

But the kind of editorial support 
that falls into the “dream” category 
was the kind provided last year for 
the housing authority in Oxnard, 
California and its public housing 
program. The Oxnard Press Courier 
featured a “guest” editorial on the 
city’s housing problems—written by 
none other than the housing author- 
ity’s director himself, George R. 
Wallace. Using the opportunity to 
the fullest, Mr. Wallace put the local 
housing situation right on the line 
not enough middle-income private 
housing, not enough low-rent public 
housing. “. . , Where do we go from 
... This issue must rest in the 
collective minds of the people 
which must 
opinion.” 


here? 
from 


come a_ considered 


FEATURES 

The human interest angle that 
abounds in public housing and rede- 
velopment work is always an im- 
portant vehicle for getting news- 





paper coverage, particularly for fea- 
ture stories. 

Teenagers living at the Philadel- 
phia authority's Wilson Park were 
the “human interest” angle that at- 
tracted the Philadelphia Bulletin 
back in November. A reporter's trip 
to the project and its community 
building resulted in a long and en- 
thusiastic woman’s page feature car- 
rying the story of the project's 
“terrific teenagers,” including a pic- 
ture of one of them doing a baby- 
sitting job. The story tells how the 
authority's theory of “wholesome 
recreation—and right at home” 
showed up in a wide variety of ac- 
tivities that were going full blast: 
arts and crafts, dancing, games. Fur- 
ther, the story told how the young- 
sters learn to help out in keeping 
the grounds picked up, how they are 
instructed in homemaking arts and 
ways and means of contributing to 
better community living. 

In San Antonio, a not quite so 
obvious human interest angle was 
recently picked up by a reporter for 
the San Antonio Light. It was the 
story of a very busy workshop that 
regularly handles door lock replace- 
ments by the scores, screen door re- 
pairs by the hundreds, window pane 
reglazings by the thousands, garbage 
can lettering, door and 
caulking, sewer line maintenance, 
and on and on—the story of the 
gigantic maintenance operation that 
keeps the housing projects of the San 
Antonio housing authority in tip-top 
shape. The several columns about 
the maintenance job were accompa- 
nied by photos of two members of 
the maintenance staff at work, one 
cutting metal for a fire escape, an- 
other sewing window shades. 

A different kind of with 
photographic appeal was ready 
and waiting in Milwaukee’s 3rd 
ward recently where long-time resi- 
dents of the neighborhood face relo- 
cation to make way for a redevelop- 
ment project. The story, covered by 
news camera, was in photos of the 
uncertain, questioning faces of chil- 


window 


story 


dren, a neighborhood butcher, a 
housewife, several old-timers, and 
local businessmen, The story was 


also in pictures of decaying build- 
ings, dark narrow gangways, and an 
old shack bearing a sign “Bargain 
Apartment For Rent These 
were the pictures featured in a Sun- 
day roto section photo spread in the 
Milwaukee Journal last fall, not as 
an answer to anything, but to under- 
score a serious human problem that 
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evolves from relocation for redevel- 
opment. 

But in Birmingham, Alabama the 
story was a happy one, about an 
aged couple living in the Central 
City public housing project. The 
story was told in a spread of pic- 
tures in the roto section of the 
Birmingham News. “ ‘Sandy’ and 
‘Lillie’ Enjoy the Sunset Years!” was 
the heading, and the story was in 
the pictures: the couple together, 
busy, active, well-housed, and happy. 


SPECIAL TREATMENT 

A major community problem and 
a major community solution are 
often handled in a series of news- 
paper stories. In San Antonio the 
city’s slum situation was the prob- 
lem and The Texas Observer, a 
weekly tabloid, hit the theme hard 
in a series of prominently featured 
stories daringly called “The Slums 
of ‘Texas,” each article of the series 
coupled with poignant slum photos. 

A series of articles in the New 
Haven Evening Register in Connec- 
ticut had a happier subject—‘“The 
Oak Street Area Redevelopment 
Project,” a detailed account of how 
the New Haven redevelopment 
agency was converting a decaying 
community into a new private resi- 
dential and commercial area. The 
Register told the story so completely 
and effectively that the redevelop- 
ment agency had it reprinted as a 
report on the project. 

Other important newspaper rec- 
ognition of the major roles that 
housing and redevelopment play in 
the city and region came in two 
special publications put out by news- 
paper publishers. In a special sec- 
tion of the Richmond News Leader 
in Virginia presenting a_ progress 
report of the city government, the 
front page carries a banner head- 
line “Area Planning, Housing Ad- 
vanced.” Backing up the headline is 
the report’s lead story about the 
citys housing and redevelopment 
picture—which turns out, as one 
reads on, to be the annual report of 
the Richmond Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority. 

The role that public housing plays 
in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area was also ranked high recently 
by The Philadelphia Inquirer in a 
special supplement magazine it pub- 
lished on “Delaware County U.S.A. 
1955.” Among other achievements 
dramatized in the magazine there 
appears a spread of striking photos 
of new public housing buildings, ac- 
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TOTAL OF 86 ANNUAL REPORTS SENT NAHRO 


A total of 86 local housing and redevelopment agency reports 
reached NAHRO’s Chicago office during 1955. The 11 reports 
tabulated below round off the year’s listing, which began in the 
March 1955 issue of the JouRNAL and continued through the 
April, June, and August-September issues (pages 82, 143, 210, 
and 298 respectively). Over 50 of these reports were entered in 
NAHRO’s 1955 annual reports competition (see November 1955 
JournaL, page 406) and many of the others are either eligible 
for the 1956 competition or had been entered in the previous year’s 
contest. 

ihe year-end batch of reports as listed below includes a full 
range of types: a newspaper report, which is something new in 
reporting, an idea just beginning to catch on with authorities all 
over the country; the simplest kind of mimeographed or multi- 
lithed reports, in seven instances; and two well illustrated and 
interestingly presented printed reports (Philadelphia’s redevelop- 
ment story and an account of Vancouver’s unique war housing 
disposition program). 

New Idea 

A brand new idea was attempted by the Chicago Housing 
Authority. It adapted for its special purposes the “broadside” mail- 
ing piece frequently used for commercial advertising: a single 
oversized sheet (24 inches by 34 inches) folded to 1234 by 81/4 
inches. Done in a striking color combination (brilliant blue and 
chartreuse green), with a dramatic photographic cover design, the 
piece is a sure-fire attention-getter. As the large sheet is unfolded, 
the 20-year story of public housing in Chicago emerges. On the 
first fold following the cover page, a combination of text and pic- 
tures gives the reader a quick view of the entire operation. When 
the next fold is turned, details on the families served are presented 
on one side of the sheet—and, on the other, the specific events 
of the year 1955. When the sheet is unfolded to its full 24-inch by 
34-inch dimensions, a huge map of the city, in four colors, appears. 
It shows locations of housing and redevelopment projects, neigh- 
borhood conservation areas, and industrial and business areas. The 
map feature is one that is expected to be popular among readers, 
who will find it excellently suited for posting on bulletin boards, 
for use in displays, etc. The authority’s annual fiscal accounting 
is printed separately as a simple four-page booklet that is inserted 
into the major report when it is folded up for distribution. 


For Year or 


City Type of Agency Year Ending 


Austin, Texas housing 1954 
Brawley, California housing September 30, 1955 
Chicago housing June 30, 1955 
Cincinnati housing 1954 
Oakland, California housing June 30, 1954 
Philadelphia redevelopment 1954 
Port Hueneme, California housing June 30, 1955 
San Buenaventura, California housing June 30, 1955 
Valdosta, California* housing June 30, 1955 
Vancouver, Washington housing June 30, 1955 


housing 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina September 30, 1955 


*Printed in newspaper 





companied by a brief story crediting 
the public housing program for 166/ 


flower festival. It seems that in 





summer about the project’s annual 


new low-rent homes in the area. 


A SPECIAL SITUATION 

Tenants of Le Clair Court, a pub- 
lic housing project in Chicago, must 
be given the lion’s share of credit 
for a story and picture spread ap- 
pearing in the Chicago Tribune last 


earlier story the Tribune had offend- 
ed the pride of Le Clair residents 
by referring to some of their children 
as attending a local school “literally 
in rags,” “unbathed, uncombed, un- 
brushed.” Story has it that the 
aroused tenants met with a repre- 


(Continued column three, page 36) 
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The space- and equipment-saving 
advantages of tankless water heaters 
are now available to serve a wide 
range of residential buildings, from 
single-family dwellings to large 
apartment buildings, according to a 
manufacturer’s recent announce- 
ment. The company has extended 
its series of tankless water heaters 
to include a total of 14 sizes, with 
hot water production capacities 
ranging from 300 to 6000 gallons 
an hour. 

As the cut-away illustration above 
shows, a’ burner is located in the 
bottom of the unit (it can be either 
oil or gas fueled). In the water 
jacket above the heating element, 
water circulates rapidly around two 
spirals formed by a continuous cop- 
per tube, through which the water 
being heated flows. The high heat 
conductive characteristic of copper 
permits rapid heating of the water 
inside the tube and makes it possible 
to raise the temperature of the water 
100 degrees during the short length 
of time it takes the water to run 
through the two spirals. Thus, the 
claim is, hot water is always im- 
mediately available directly from the 
heater and no storage tank is re- 
quired. 


JOH-L2—WOOD-WASTE BOARD 
Those old chips and fragments 
of wood that are usually discarded 
as useless may yet prove to be worth 
something. A firm that manufac- 
tures plywood has announced that 
it will soon begin production of a 
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new kind of wood panel made from 
the wood chips by using a process 
that has been successfully —_— 
in Europe for several years. Waste 
wood chips will be coated with an 
adhesive and put under intense heat 
and pressure to form paneling. The 
finished product will be available 
in widths up to 4 feet, lengths up to 
16 feet, and thicknesses between 3g 
and 1 inch. The finished board ma- 
terial is said to be non-warping, to 
have excellent machining qualities, 
and to have a reliable screw-holding 
ability. 

Some of the anticipated uses of 
the new board material: closet 
doors, paneling, cabinets, furniture, 
and plywood core material. 


JOH-L3—SLIDING DOOR FRAME 








Another construction headache 
that is being cured by “prefabrica- 
tion” is the task of installing the 
track and wall recess frame for a 
single sliding door. This job can now 
be finished off, properly, in less than 
20 minutes, according to a manu- 
facturer’s claim. It’s done with a 
prefitted door frame that, it is said, 
requires no elaborate adjustment 
and that will provide years of 
trouble-free service. 

The new frame unit consists of a 
horizontal structural aluminum piece, 
which holds the roller track; two 
perpendicular steel brace pieces, 
which form the frame for the wall 
recess; and a set of floor brackets. 
The roller track, which holds the 
door from the top, comes equipped 
with nylon ball bearing rollers per- 
manently mounted in the track to 
prevent slipping or track jumping. 
Arms suspended from these rollers 


are screwed into the top edge of the 
door (see photo below). At the bot- 
tom, the door is guided at proper 


wall clearance distance by floor 
brackets. The whole unit comes 
complete with all necessary hard- 
ware and full instructions that are 
said to enable fast and accurate in- 
stallation. 

Adaptability of the new door 
frame unit: it takes door widths 
ranging from 2 to 3 feet; heights 
from 6 feet 6 inches to 6 feet 8 
inches; thicknesses from 34 inch to 
134 inches; and weights up to 100 
pounds. The frames are said to be 
suited to all standard wet and dry 
wall 2-inch by 4-inch construction, 
regardless of the thickness of the 
wall material. 


JOH-L4—CLAY AIR PIPING 

Clay piping for heating and ven- 
tilating ducts— that’s the newest 
thing for underfloor heating systems. 
And, the manufacturers point out, 
the new ducts—made of a material 
called Ceramiduct—offer important 
performance advantages, lower cost, 
and the economy of simple installa- 
tion. 

These new ducts, said to represent 
the first use of fire clay specifically 
for heating and ventilating systems, 
are available in sections of various 
sizes and in all necessary curve and 
joint forms. The duct sections feature 
longitudinal slots that can be easily 
chipped out to connect with any 
standard size register. This char- 
acteristic, the claim is, makes its pos- 
sible to install registers in any desired 
location with very little difficulty. 

The new duct system can be in- 
stalled by laying it directly over 
tamped gravel or crushed stone, with 
no anchors or bracing stakes needed. 
The sections are joined by a specially 
designed connection tape claimed to 
simplify the joining job. Concrete 
can be poured directly over the whole 
duct system, it is said, and it will 
neither float nor get out of position. 

On the job, a Ceramiduct system 
reportedly offers these advantages: 
it won’t rust, corrode, emit odors, 
absorb moisture, swell or disintegrate 
under severest service conditions; 
there is no noise nuisance because 
the smooth inner surface of the ducts 
makes for steady air flow without 
turbulence; and the whole system is 
totally unaffected by extremes of 
temperature. 

Other advantages of Ceramiduct 
piping: it is light and easy to handle; 
it can be stored outside indefinitely 
with no ill effects. 
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JOH-L5—HYDRAULIC PIPE CLEANER 





The Hydraulic Water Ram, re- 
ported to be one of the most effective 
clogged pipe cleaners on the market, 
has recently been improved by two 
innovations that make it easier to 
operate: (1) a pistol grip is now pro- 
vided to give a firmer hold on the 
device and (2) the power release is 
now operated by a convenient trig- 
ger near the new grip (see top of 
above photo). 

The Hydraulic Water Ram, which 
reportedly can be operated by any- 
one who can follow the simple in- 
structions, works on the principle of 
the split-second impact of com- 
pressed air on a pipe blockage as 
transmitted through a column of 
water between the ram device and 
the blockage. The ram device is first 
pumped to build up an air pressure 
anywhere from 10 to 160 pounds. A 
supply of water, from an ordinary 
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outlet, is then forced into the pipe 
to fill all the space between the 
blockage and the ram device. When 
the air pressure is suddenly released 
on the ram end, its force is trans- 
mitted at full strength through the 
water and against the blockage. This 
force, the claim is, is sufficient to 
clear almost any kind of blockage. 


JOH-L6—TRACTOR ATTACHMENTS 
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For housing authorities that have 
tractors to help them out with main- 
tenance chores, here’s some news 
about the attachments that make 
these machines so versatile. A new 
line of practical attachments that fit 
either International or Farmall trac- 
tors is now available to perform the 
following jobs: clear rubble and 
snow, grade land or roads, saw wood, 
crane-hoist heavy objects, do heavy 
pushing jobs, and carry extra weight. 

The grading and snow rubble re- 
moving jobs are performed by a 66- 
inch steel blade mounted under the 
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Tractor Attachments 


middle of the tractor (see below 
The blade has a four-way reversible 
cutting edge and can be adjusted for 
various angles, pitches, and levels. 
It’s said to be capable of doing al! 
kinds of grading jobs—and costs 
much less than alternative devices. 
A second attachment for grading is 
another’ reversible 66-inch _ steel 
blade, equally adjustable, for mount- 
ing on the tractor’s rear. It scrapes, 
levels, pushes, pulls, piles, and is 
claimed to be exceptionally versatile 
in back filling. 

Another attachment is a heavy 
duty crane for rear mounting, for 
lifting and moving heavy loads. The 
crane boom can be adjusted for 
height and reach and can be oper- 
ated easily from the driver’s seat. 

Still another attachment is a dual- 
purpose heavy duty grill attachment 
for the front of the tractor. It aids 
in pushing operations and gives extra 
protection to the tractor’s grill. This 
extra grill can also be lowered to a 
horizontal position to serve as a plat- 
form for carrying extra loads. 
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JOH-L7—Guideposts to Wood Markets. 
17 pp. illus., diags. 

An informative review of current re- 
search going on in the field of wood en- 
gineering and wood uses. Describes work 
being done on particle boards made up 
of wood chips (see JOH-L2 page 32); 
glues, gluing, and laminating of woods; 
ultrasonic and radioactivity techniques 
for testing wood; lumber seasoning; wood 
market surveys; wood product develop- 
ment; and the widening use of wood pal- 
lets for material handling. Should be use- 
ful to carpenters and anyoue interested 
in keeping up with new uses for wood. 


JOH-L8—Star Fastening and Drilling 
Devices for Masonry and Hollow Walls. 
18 pp. diags., illus. 

A catalog of a full line of expansion, 
toggle, and anchor bolts and masonry 
drilling devices. Includes illustrations, de- 
tailed installation diagrams, size, price 


JOH-L9I—Alfol Aluminum Foil Building 
Insulation. 24 pp. illus., diags., charts. 

Contains important basic information 
on the principles of building insulation as 
well as a complete explanation of the 
use of aluminum foil as an insulating 
material. Charts show the various in. 
sulating effects of different building ma- 
terials and a cut-away diagram of a house 
shows where a house should be insulated 


and why. 


JOH-L10—Fesco Board, A Fire-Proof 
Roof-Deck Insulation. 4 pp. illus., diags. 

Details of a new composition board for 
insulating roofs. Outlines physical char- 
acteristics, performance data, and applica- 
tion specifications. 
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Selecied 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN INTERRA- 
CIAL HOUSING, A Study of the Contact 
Hypothesis, by Daniel M. Wilner, Rosa- 
belle Price Walkley, and Stuart W. Cook. 
1955. 167 pp. charts. $4. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Min- 
nesota. 

Report on a study of racial attitudes 
of tenants in four interracial public hous- 
ing projects in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Hartford, and Springfield, Massachusetts. 
This book is the second of a series of 
intergroup relations studies conducted by 
New York University’s Research Center 
for Human Relations. The earlier study, 
Interracial Housing, was published in 
1951 (see May 1951 JourNAL, page 176). 

Purpose of the present study is to dis- 
cern exactly what are the attitudes of 
interracial housing tenants toward mem- 
bers of another race, the extent to which 
proximity and other environmental fact- 
ors influence these attitudes, and pat- 
terns followed by changing attitudes. The 
study was based on interviews with more 
than 1000 white and Negro tenants in 
the four interracial projects. 

In a foreword to the book, Oliver C. 
Winston, director of the Baltimore hous- 
ing authority, observes: “Perhaps the 
basic contribution of the book to those 
concerned with housing problems is the 
picture it presents of relations that exist 
between white and Negro housewives in 
the four housing projects studied. Of 
special interest is the detailed account of 
relations between the Negro and white 
persons who live closest to one another, 
as neighbors either in the same building 
or in adjoining buildings . . . What this 
book has to say is of importance to all 
public housing officials (whatever their 
geographic location) who . . . feel that 
their procedures make social policy as 
well as carry it out.” 


URBAN HOUSING AND PLANNING, a 
special issue of Law and Contemporary 
Problems, Vol. 20, No. 3. Summer 1955. 
529 pp. charts. $2. School of Law, Duke 
University, Duke Station, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

This special issue consists of a series of 
research papers on the legal and admin- 
istrative aspects of “master planning,” on 
zoning, housing standards development 
and enforcement, neighborhood conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation, and municipal 
economy. It also contains a review of 
developments in British land planning 
law in 1954 and 1955. 

The major work is a dissertation on 
the development of state, regional, and 
city “master plans;” their nature, in- 
tended function; and their legal status as 
enforcible doctrine. Purpose of the dis- 
cussion, according to a foreword by the 
author, Charles M. Haar, a professor of 
law at Harvard University, is to ascer- 
tain the appropriateness of the legal and 
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administrative handling these plans have 
received in the various states. A series of 
tables and charts, on a state by state 
basis, give key facts on planning com- 
mission organization and operation 

Other papers in the issue include a 
comprehensive discussion of contemporary 
administration and practice in the field 
of housing conservation by William L. 
Slayton, former assistant director of 
NAHRO and presently with Webb & 
Knapp, Inc.; the relation of planning 
and zoning to housing policy and law, by 
Shirley Siegel; municipal economy and 
land use restrictions, by William C. 
Smith; and contemporary philosophy and 
practices in real estate law, by Harry M. 
Cross, professor of law at the University 
of Washington. 


BASIC STATUTES, PUBLIC REGULA- 
TIONS AND FORMAL ORDERS OF 
THE ADMINISTRATOR. 1955. Two vol- 
umes in loose-leaf form, with binders 
adapted to ho!d subsequent additions by 
subscription service. $10 ($12.50 overseas). 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

A compilation of all laws, regulations, 
and orders affecting housing programs ad- 
ministered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. See page 3. 


GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD, 
THEIR) GOVERNMENT, POLITICS 
AND PLANNING, by William A. Rob- 
son. 1954. 3 pounds 3 shillings (about 
$8.82). George Allen and Unwin Limited, 
London, England. 

A major research work comparing the 
current governments and administrations 
of 20 major cities throughout the world 
(Amsterdam, Bombay, Calcutta, Buenos 
Aires, Chicago, Copenhagen, London, Los 
Angeles, Manchester, Montreal, Toronto, 
Moscow, New York, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, 
Rome, Stockholm, Sidney, Wellington, 
and Zurich). Purpose of the book, the 
author says, is to examine “the actual 
working of the great municipalities, how 
their elective and executive organs are 
organized, the kind of political forces 
which motivate their activities, the scope 
and character of the municipal services, 
how they are financed, what are the re- 
lations between the great city and state 
or national government, to what extent 
the machinery is adequate or obsolete, 
and what effect town and country plan- 
ning is having on the great metropolis.” 


HOUSING DESIGN, by Eugene Henry 
Klaber. 1954. 247 pp., illus. $8.50. Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York 22. 

Some village wit once remarked that 
you can’t judge the depth of a well by 
the length of the pump handle. Appar- 
ently the same crack applies to judging 


the depth of a book by the title on its 
cover, because Housing Design sounds 
like just another skim over the surface 
of a currently popular subject. Instead, 
this volume is the biggest book bargain 
in a long time, for it contains in concen- 
trated form an invaluable perspective 
gained from years of analyzing and de- 
signing housing projects. 

As a matter of simple economics, no 
housing authority or architect can af- 
ford to be without this volume. For a 
few dollars, an authority can evaluate 
plans in almost any stage of development 
and for almost any type of project. For 
a few dollars, an architect can hurdle the 
first few weeks of doodling and can 
start developing one or several schemes 
from clearly defined starting points. 

Mr. Klaber says that his book is a 
reference book but he underestimates the 
value of his basic philosophy to archi- 
tects, to housers, and to housing. Whether 
discussing housing for sale or rent; for 
medium- or low-income, large or small 
families. ‘or private ownership or pub- 
lic management, the author hammers 
home by means of masses of examples 
and « minimum of comment the one 
thought: to be successful, housing of any 
type ust be a frame for satisfactory 
living This principle sounds so simple 
and obvious that the more sophisticated 
will dismiss it as trite. 

The steps in demonstrating his philos- 
ophy are uncomplicated and direct. Afte1 
an excellent setting up of the stage, Mr. 
Klaber starts in quickly with brief ele- 
mental discussions of furniture, furni- 
ture’s relation to rooms, the relation of 
rooms to dwelling units, and of dwelling 
units .to building units. In the second 
half of the book, the author moves log- 
ically through the problems of site plan- 
ning and site engineering. 

And that’s it you've had it! 

How completely one has had it can- 
not be appreciated by the somewhat 
startled reader until he attempts to go 
back to find out whether anything was 
left out. With the possible exception of 
the effect of mechanical equipment and 
structural systems on design, this re- 
viewer has been unable to discover any 
important phase of housing that was not 
illustrated, referred to, or discussed. The 
method of presenting ideas is almost 
brutally succinct: drawings devoid of de- 
lineators’ distracting details present the 
elements of schemes: uninvolved  sen- 
tences stress the essential points and link 
the sections of the book. 

Some readers may wonder at the con- 
siderable use of examples drawn from 
public housing, forgetting that from this 
source has come much of the advanced 
thinking on housing. Others may feel 
that Mr. Klaber should spend more time 
cultivating inspiration by emphasizing 
brilliant and unusual solutions to hous- 
ing problems. However, since the book’s 
accent is on “meat ’n taters,”’ the lasting 
values of that fare will be missed only 
by those who have not yet learned that 
dernier cri elevations, trick plans, and 
slick treatments are arid substitutions for 
good places to live. 

Housing can be richer for this book. 
Purportedly something of a textbook, it 
reflects, in addition, a personality warm 
with human and professional experience. 
With some humor and occasional acer- 
bity, Mr. Klaber offers his knowledge 
to those who may not always appreciate 
how much of the horizon has been pushed 
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back for them by some of the pionee: 
housers. The last chapter of the book 
should stir both architects and housers: 
Mr. Klaber’s constant concern with liv- 
ing is paralleled by his feeling for the 
need of residential character in housing 
and he has chosen some examples of what 
he means. 

“Avowedly,” he says, “they are just 
one man’s choice, and some readers may 
not agree with that choice. Perhaps we 
can agree on this: form may follow func- 
tion, but only if the architect gives it a 
shove in that direction. Character of resi- 
dential buildings is not an automatic re- 
sult of a structural system. It is created 
by the artistry of man, who adds to the 
bricks and mortar something that evokes 
an emotional response, either through 
form, color, or association of ideas, which 
tells a person that the thing he sees 
might be a home and not an army bar- 
racks, a loft building, or a stack of pigeon 
holes. He may even feel it embodies 
that undefinable attribute we call beauty. 

“There are no applicable rules for this 
game. The end is achieved most often 
when the designer looks upon his work 
as a job to be done in the best way he 
knows how, without worrying about any 
preconceived philosophy of design which 
he feels he must follow. If he works in 
this spirit, what he produces will in- 
evitably display his philosophy and his 
deepest emotional inheritance.” 

Edward C. Minor, Baltimore 


MEETING THE PRESS, by Gertrude W. 
Simpson. 1955. 63 pp. illus. $2. National 
Publicity Council For Health and Welfare 
Services, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 10, New York. 

An excellent public relations guide, 
written for welfare agencies. It explains 
in straightforward language the “why” of 
getting a story—like a public housing and 
redevelopment story—over to the public 
and it tells exactly how an agency goes 
about it. Basic tools for the job, it ex- 
plains, are a thoughtfully worked out pub- 
lic relations program, an understanding 
of the workings of newspapers and news- 
paper people and a friendliness with 
them, and press agentry—the business of 
selling ideas through personal contact. 
How to develop each of these tools is 
clearly explained. 

Special attention is given to working 


with radio and television stations, use of * 


photographs, compiling mailing lists, and 
the roles that top agency personnel should 
regularly play in a_ public relations 
program. 

The whole booklet is full of tips, angles, 
and ideas for making a publicity program 
really work. Even the most experienced 
public relations officer can profit by a 
careful reading of the guide, as a kind of 
“refresher course’ and a reminder of 
techniques that he may have been over- 
looking in the press of current events. 


URBAN RENEWAL IN A CHICAGO 
NEIGHBORHOOD, An Appraisal of the 
Hyde Park-Kenwood Renewal Program, 
by Harvey S. Perloff. 1955. 34 pp., maps, 
illus. 50 cents. Hyde Park Herald, Inc., 
5335 Lake Park Avenue, Chicago 15. 

An evaluation by a professional planner 
of the progress to date of one of the na- 
tion’s first extensive urban renewal proj- 
ects, Chicago’s Hyde Park-Kenwood 
operation (see May 1954 JouRNAL, page 
(Continued column two, page 36) 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


AI—PLANNER V 

For the urban renewal and _ publi 
housing program of the Milwaukee hous- 
ing authoritv. Beginning salary $7895 a 
year advancing to $9185 a year. The 
authority currently has under way a 5 
million dollar program to acquire 32 
acres—-about 12 square blocks—of  resi- 
dential slum property in downtown Mil- 
waukee for redevelopment as a light in- 
dustrial area. Several other Title I 
redevelopment projects are also contem- 
plated. Candidates for the planning job 
should have extensive planning experi- 
ence and ability to deal with public offi- 
cials and property owners. Applications 
must be made with the City Service Com- 
mission of Milwaukee. Contact Ovid B 
Blix, Personnel Director, City Hall, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisconsin for application 
blank and experience questionnaire 


A2—PLANNER III 

For the Milwaukee housing authority 
see above). Planner III salary is $6400 
per year with annual automatic raises 
Application blanks and experience ques- 
tionnaires available through the Milwau- 
kee City Service Commission (see item 
above 


A3—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 

Salary: $6500 to $7000 a year to start 
The position is with the Naugatuck, Con- 
necticut redevelopment agency. Qual'fica- 
tions: graduation from an accredited col- 
lege and graduate work in city planning, 
public administration, law, or local gov- 
ernment. Candidates having previous 
practical experience with a planning com- 
mission or redevelopment agency will be 
preferred. Work will involve interesting 
flood recovery work. Contact John G. 
Mont, Chairman, Redevelopment Agency, 
Naugatuck, Connecticut. 


A4—HOUSING AIDE 

The housing commission of Pontiac, 
Michigan is recruiting for a housing aide 
to serve at a fully occupied 400-family 
low-rent housing project. Salary: $4043 
to $4667 to start, depending on experi- 
ence. Necessary background includes col- 
lege training, preferably a degree in so- 
ciology or related field. Experience in a 
phase of social work is desirable. Position 
includes responsibility for leasing and oc- 
cupancy under supervision of the com- 
mission’s executive director. Applicant 
must be available by April 15, 1956 
March 1 is the closing date for applica- 
tions. Apply to the Personnel Office. City 
Hall, 35 South Parke Street, Pontiac, 
Michigan 


A5—CIVIL ENGINEER 

Salary: $6162 and up. Requirements: 
at least four years’ practical experience in 
broad aspects of civil engineering, plus a 
civil engineering degree. An equivalent 
combination of experience and education 
acceptable. Must have a good knowledge 
of preparing working drawings and speci- 
fications, of general engineering practices, 
and of contractual relations. Must also 


be versed in all matters of coordinating 
structural, site, and utility engineering 
Duties will include assistance in develop- 
ing standardized civil engineering mate- 
rials and methods, analysis of economy and 
performance aspects ot proposed construc 
tion work, carrying out investigations re- 
lating to design and construction in order 
to disclose or develop less expensive en- 
gineering methods and materials, assist- 
ance in securing data on manufacturers 
laboratories, universities, and agencies do- 
ing related work. 


A6—MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

\ Senior Engineer I position. Salary 
$6812 and up. Requirements: at least 
six years’ practical experience in mechan 
cal engineering connected with buildine 
construction, plus graduation with degree 
in mechanical engineering. Equivalent ex 
perience and education combination ax 
ceptable. Must know mechanical design 
details, shop drawings, and specifications 
and have good knowledge of materials 
and equipment used in heating, plumbing 
electrical, and utility installations. Must 
be capable of representing the interests of 
the authority in taking up questions of 
design with mechanical engineers and 
contractors. Must have the initiative and 
ability to carry out technical investiga 
tions independently and be capable of 
preparing well organized reports. Duties 
include development of — standardized 
mechanical methods and materials, an 
alysis of costs and performance factors of 
proposed mechanical, electrical and 
utility systems; and preparation of studies 
working drawings, and specifications for 
use in construction or operation ol project 
developments. 


A7—CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER 

A Senior Engineer's job. Salary: $6812 
and up Requirements at least six years’ 
experience supervising construction ol 
large buildings, plus degree in civil ot 
mechanical engineering. Equivalent com- 
bination of experience and education ac- 
ceptable. Housing knowledge helpful but 
not necessary. Duties: develop and main- 
tain file of unit prices on construction 
work and prepare construction estimates 
review architect's cost estimates, help re- 
view cost breakdowns and other costs sub- 
mitted by contractors, and supervise the 
checking and processing of estimates for 
partial payments, change orders, reports, 
certificates, and other construction docu 
ments. 


A8—ASSOCIATE PLANNER 

Salary range: $6500 to $7700. Position 
is with the City Plan Board of Dayton 
Ohio and will involve work on the city’s 
renewal program. Minimum qualifica- 
tions: degree in architecture, landscape 
architecture, engineering, or planning 
plus one year’s experience in either plan- 
ning or a related field. Contact Robert A 
Flynn, Planning Director, City Plan 
Board, Municipal Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


A9—HOUSING MANAGER 

For a public housing project of a mid- 
western housing authority. Experience in 
managing private or public housing neces- 
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PERSONNEL EXCHANGE— 
(Continued from page 35) 


sary. Maintenance knowledge would be 
helpful. A Negro male is preferred for this 
job. Duties will include preparation and 
control of a budget, supervision of rent 
collection, enforcement of policies, plan- 
ning and supervision of grounds care, and 
supervision of project records. Job offers 
annual and sick leave, retirement benefits, 
and permanency. Salary will be based on 
experience and qualifications. Give com- 
plete detailed information with applica- 
tion 


AIO—DEPUTY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
For the Cook County (Ch'cago area 
housing authority. Requirements: train- 
ing and experience in real estate, build- 
ing construction, and community plan- 
ning. Must also have general training or 
experience in public administration, hom« 
finance, land economics, real estate, build- 
ing construction, or community planning 
Duties will include helping to develop 
and administer hous:ng and urban renew- 
al activities in the metropolitan area 
around Chicago. Will also supervise ac- 
tivities of land acquisition, land disposi- 
tion, building construct on, and will on 
occasion act for the executive director. 
Preference in filling this job will go to 
applicants now in the Chicago area. Con- 
tact Raymond E. Nelson, Executive Di- 
rector, Housing Authority of the County 
of Cook, 537 South Dearborn Street, 

Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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PUBLICATIONS— 

(Continued from page 35) 

167). It is Mr. Perloff’s view that while 
the project has achieved notable successes 
on a number of limited fronts within the 
total program of renewal, there remains 
some doubt that the over-all goal set out 
for the community will ever be reached 
because of a diversity of uncontrollable 
influences. His outstanding criticism is 
that work has tended to center itself in 
the core of the renewal area, presumably 
leaving the area fringe to enjoy up- 
grading later on: something, he says, that 
might not happen. He suggests that there 
is as much chance—if not more—that 
blight will move from the fringe area to 
the core as there is that renewal will 
spread out, 

Che importance of Mr. Perloff’s review 
is that it is one of the nation’s first de- 
tailed evaluations of an urban renewal 
program. It should, therefore, be of in- 
terest to officials engaged in urban re- 
newal in anv community—not just Chi- 
cago—since what is said has a universal 
applicability 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT—— 
PAST AND PRESENT, by Sidney Dillick. 
1953. 198 pp. $4. William Morrow and 
Company, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 16, New York. 

\ study of community organizations 
that have developed in the neighborhoods 


and districts of large cities in the last half 
century, with particular reference to the 
ways the organizations have gotten started 
and their patterns of evolution. The 
author believes that these community or- 
ganizations can be of tremendous assist- 
ance to social welfare work: hence, that 
it would be well to understand something 
of how they came about, what makes them 
tick, why some group efforts succeed, why 
others fail. For this reason, he has taken 
the historical approach, examining com- 
munity organizing during five intervals 
during the last 70-odd years: industrial 
revolution to 1900, 1900 to World War 
I, World I te 1929, 1929 to World War 
II, and World War II and after 

This book should be of particular in- 
terest to urban renewal officials in light 
of their need of the support of neighbor- 
hood organizations, as discussed in the 
workshop session on organizing neighbor- 
hood groups held at NAHRO’s conference 
in Cleveland in October (see Novembet 
JOURNAL, page 396 
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sentative of the paper and arrived 


result of 
which was the flower festival story, 
which emphasized the Le Clair 
community's attractiveness and the 
pride the tenants have in 
homes and community. 


at a meeting of minds, 


their 
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